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If there is any book of the Old Testament which needs 
not an. interpreter, it is this collection of spiritual songs ; 
not because there are no difficulties in these ancient hymns 
—ihere are many—but because the wings of heavenly music, 
which are unfolded in the Psalms, carry us to the secret 
places of refuge and vision before the difficulties are dis- 
covered: to “ the green pastures,’ by “ the still waters,” 
and under “ the shadow of Thy wings”; to ‘ the holy 
hill’ and the “ rock that is too high for me’; to where 
the everlasting doors stand open, and the city of which 
glorious things are spoken gleams into sight ; to the tents 
of the righteous and the vast company of kings and priests, 
penitents and pilgrims, with whom we are made to be par- 
takers of the exceeding great and precious promises. 

For such sanctuaries and communions our spirits pine, 
like the hart for the waterbrook, and if this little volume 
can make the way clearer and the communion closer, by 
bringing together some of the thoughts that have been 
inspired by these early poetic expressions of religious experi- 
ence, its purpose will be fulfilled. 
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THE PSALMS 
THEIR SECRET AND THEIR APPEAL 


By LaucHLan MacLean Watt, D.D. 


I 


HE Psalter is the unique book among all books, 

for in it throbs the hunger of the universal soul 
in tune with the thought of God. ‘There is no unity 
of authorship or date, for it is an anthology of antho- 
logies ; but yet it has an organic unity as being the rich 
and chaste deposit of what was best in the Praises of 
Israel. It is a record of spiritual high-tides in human 
experience. If ever anywhere, in any literature, we 
find in it a Garden of the Soul. 

So long as man knows God, or seeks to know Him, 
so long will the Psalms be loved and used: and so 
long as the human heart praises God, so long will it 
find itself in the climbing way. 

No book has ever held the heart of man like this. 
I have an old Geneva Bible—many a time it lay on the 
knees of an exile in Holland in the long-past days of 
sorrow. It has been evidently read and re-read, 
through and through, page by page; but the Book of 
Psalms must have been the constant comforter, the, 
light of the morning and the night-watches, for many 
of the leaves have been actually thumbed into rags, and 
verses that spoke to the banished man with the very. 
voice of God are marked and marked again—some of 
them often must have been wet with tears, as he sought, 
through all their syllables, for strength. 

There can be nothing like them. In every place of 
horror and fear, their voice has rung through the heart. 
I remember once, in a time of deadly peril, asking my 
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comrade, when the shells had respite, if I had been 
shouting : 
The Lord’s my light and saving health, 
Who shall make me dismayed ? 

The words had been clear as a trumpet to me all through 
the threat of danger, and had driven fear from me. 
And, in terrible Ypres, the ninety-first Psalm many a 
day kept us as though in a sheltered place, when the 
Psalmist told us, “‘ He shall cover Thee ... Thou 
shalt not be afraid for the terror by night nor for the 
arrow that flieth by day.’”’ The same power, the same 
strength, the same beauty, enfolding the same loving 
and almighty God, have been often manifested to me, 
in homes of the rich man’s sorrow, and by the dying 
*‘in huts where poor men lie.” 

What is this book, then? And can we discover its 
secret ? . 

No other book has so instilled its grace, beauty, and 
strength into the utterances of all the Churches. There 
are innumerable divisions of thought and discipline— 
stones of stumbling and rocks of offence in all the 
Gospels and Epistles; but divided Christendom 
gathers the Psalms closely around its quarrels, and 
finds in their shadow, peace in unity. It is little 
wonder that this should be so, for the Psalter is the book 
of the soul that is in love with God. ‘The stretch of it 
is so vast, its utterance so comprehensive, its vision so 
uplifting, its humanity so touched with the divine, 
that it naturally, and as by right, moves all souls and 
all shapes and sizes of souls—all men and all sorts and 
conditions of men. ‘The child, the philosopher, the 
man in the desert, the man far out at sea, the soul in 
the storm and in the calm, in the trench, on the vigil, 
or in the battle, all wisdom and all simplicity are within 
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the grasp of its influence. The wiser a man becomes, 
the more it grips him; for deepening knowledge must 
mean deepening love. 

It has proved itself to be the Golden Book of Life 
and Death—the Book of Love, and sometimes of 
spiritual indignations—the Book of strength for suffering 
and of peace for strife, holding within it the marching 
music of the dauntless heart, as well as the sanctuary 
stillness of the devout spirit; and evermore, like a 
temple lamp, the light that not even the draught of 
death itself can extinguish. 

The great secret is that sorrow sees the jewels in 
the Treasury of the Psalter all enriched by tears, and 
so is strengthened and comforted by counting its divine 
heritage word by word and line by line. 

There is, of course, the Davidic tradition behind 
it, and that counts for much with every man ; but it is 
quite clearly not one man’s experience nor one man’s 
speech. It is the sifted excellence of piety, and the 
refined gold of passionate devotion, out of many a 
crushing grief, many a deep repentance, and many a 
triumphant joy. Many a redaction gave us the final 
phase. Many a new window, broken through old walls, 
let in the light of a new day’s dawning. And many 
a column lifted from the dust of ruin, and set in its true 
equilibrium, found its true place in a restored temple 
of spiritual praise. It is because of this setting of the 
old in the ever new, this expansion of the local and 
individual into the universal, that the life which moves 
through the Psalms becomes the familiar atmosphere 
of the many-chambered dwelling of the human soul. 

A Praise-book is not simply a chance accretion of 
pious poetry. It grows as the soul grows—as the world 
grows—each generation making or finding the songs 
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that are like flaming banners for its campaigning, stars 
for its midnight passion, chaplets for its victors, and 
expression charged with the tenderness of remembrance 
for its dead. It thus gets into it things that are not 
hymns—crude phrases that have become saturated 
with sacred associations, and, it may be, grown holier 
to multitudes than some of the greater poetry of the 
world. But, as the generations pass, Time winnows the 
gatherings of the dead days, and hands on a residuary 
legacy of what is best for the general feeling of mankind, 
and for the enthusiasms of the days that have not yet 
dawned across the world. A constant process of selection, 
shaping and re-shaping—a re-voicing of the diapasons— 
makes for the final form, whenever that may issue. 
A Psalm admits of all this more than a mere hymn 
does: for, though now the term covers almost every- 
thing, yet a hymn is in reality a song of praise to God 
or to Christ Jesus; but a Psalm—though spoken of as 
“‘ Praises ’’—has a very widely Catholic range, from 
the highest exaltation of the soul rejoicing in salvation 
to the deepest lamentation of the heart in the hell of 
remorse and bitterness. 

We find often even in one Psalm this infinite variety, 
though the critic cannot understand sometimes the 
lyrical change in the lyrical mood,—sometimes attri- 
buting to one author one part, and another part to some 
other writer, forgetting the swift emotional variety of a 
day in our own life. Many a lyric is but as the lark’s 
song between the morning’s mist and the evening’s 
rain—a sun-glint between the dews; and many of the 
Psalms have, in the same way, tears chasing laughter 
and joy pursuing grief. This is most natural. For 
what does communion with God mean but sorrow, 
regret and repentance,—yearning, desire, and aspira- 
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tion,—joy in God, and praise for His mercy—wonder, 
vocal to the very limit of utterance, over the remem- 
brance of His love? It is because the Psalms mean 
all this that they stand, to a superlative extent, the test 
of all great literature, namely, that men will go back 
to them in every circumstance, for everything that 
they can give. They are like the well in the glen, 
where every living thing can drink—the cattle, the 
sheep-dog, the bird of the heavens, the weary traveller, 
—where everything can be filled and filled again, every 
day, and every year,—and the thirst of every necessity 
cannot ever drain that hillside dry. So in the Psalms,— 
crush the grapes of God to the last extremity ; there is 
still left in them sufficient of the ichor of love divine 
to revive the dying heart. 

You find the process of adaptation and redaction 
illustrated if you compare Psalm liii. with Psalm xl. 
13-17; or note how Psalm cviili. combines Psalms 
lvii. 7-11 and Psalm Ix. 5-12; or see how a Psalm 
may be interlaced with thoughts from acknowledged 
and established books of the Old Testament ; or may 
be ascribed now to David, now to the sons of Korah, 
now to Asaph, and to Moses, or Solomon. Within 
the book we have the Elohistic and Jehovistic Psalms, 
the Songs of Degrees, the Hallelujah Psalms. You 
have indeed groups within groups, little Psalters within 
the Psalter, just as you have in the Psalter itself “a 
Bible within the Bible.” You have also Psalms of the 
Way of Life; Psalms of Meditation; Psalms of the 
passionate and petulant hour of the outraged saint,— 
lamps for the path, and warning beacons for the hot 
day of temptation. Each soul finds some appeal, just 
as each finds its own significance in every Psalm. 

It is true that in the Psalms there are distinct traces 
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of national episodes of trial, captivity, conflict, but 
also there is, over all, hope, faith, consciousness of the 
invincible power of God, and gladness in the glorious 
majesty of the King of Kings, Father of all the faithful. 
And especially the sense of Providence,—the tenderness 
of the Shepherd,—the infinite pity and immeasurable 
mercy of Love Divine. 

There comes a time when the soul, unconsciously 
and innocent of injustice, forgets or overlooks the name 
of the man who gathered together the power of the whole 
gamut of song, and focussed, for the need of humanity, 
all the love of God in one gleaming facet. There 1s a 
datelessness about divinity that makes its message 
universal; and Truth, touching life, as it does, all 
round, becomes intensely individual. Yet there is 
some advantage in a historical basis. ‘The victories 
of good in al] nations are of value for our own. The 
triumph of every community’s sacrifice is of golden 
worth for every man’s endeavour. In the same way, 
every individual’s true repentance speaks for the peni- 
tence of crowds: and ‘“‘ God for me”’ becomes ‘‘ God 
for all.” In J and Me, My and Mine, lies the secret 
of Us and Ours, Ye and Yours, always, when the soul 
understands God. 

Thus, the real value of a thing like a Psalm is that 
we get into the same secret sanctuary with the soul which 
has learned to speak with God; and the enveloping 
hush of Divine communion steadies and strengthens 
our heart. We light our torch at the little candle of 
faith which saints have kindled at the inner shrine: 
and the Divine vocabulary of their communion with 
God, by contact with our own, makes their experience 
ours. 


The soul that drinks deep of the life-spring of the 
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Psalms does not worry about dates. Yet the Psalter 
stands right across the way of the school of thinkers 
who postulate a dragging evolution for the faith of 
Israel—a theory of God-revelation which crawls out 
of the hazy verges of Polytheism into the clear Divine 
spirituality of Jehovah worship, getting up to its knees 
only in the latest days of the nation’s life. ‘This would 
necessitate, as it has done with some, a clear denial 
of the Davidic authorship, or the acknowledgment of 
very scanty traces of it; but the tradition both of the 
Jew and the Christian is opposed to this, as shown by 
the titles of the Psalms, which undoubtedly express 
the opinion, and indeed conviction, of the editors and 
collectors, and represent a long-settled belief, 

The mere uncertainty regarding the musical instru- 
ments referred to in the prefatory notes proves a great 
antiquity—in fact, it proves a usage broken from the 
memory of the people by the chasm of the Exile. 

Even the linguistic arguments used against some 
of the Psalms forget that in folksong the meaning of 
obsolete words is carried on into the generations that 
forget the words themselves ; and a song lives by being 
unconsciously altered into the vocabulary of those upon 
whose lips it lingers. When a song or legend ceases to 
be understood by the folk at the fireside, it is dropped 
into oblivion. But if it be of sufficient interest, its 
meaning finds clothing in the vocabulary of the later 
day, which is not the birthday of the song, though it 
may well be that it comes on from that day, in that day’s 
form. Even grammar and genders may undergo a 
similar change. The body passes through commu- 
tations, but the spirit of ancient time remains. The 
denial of this fact, well known even in modern bilingual 
experience, presents a greater problem to the negative 
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critic than does the acceptance of it, for, taking such 
a Psalm as number xviii.—if it were not written by 
David, it must have been a pseudo-Davidic composition, 
by one who had both the genius and the capacity to 
lift his thought and his utterance into lively contact 
with the very heart of David’s thought and genius. 
Literary questions like this inevitably raise the paralysing 
search for a lost poet whose genius was sublimely 
content to kindle a glory around the names of others, 
himself contented to abide in oblivion, though he heard 
his own utterance enhance or continue the reputation 
of another. Such poetic self-abnegation is not common, 
if, indeed, found at all; nor would such a poet easily 
be forgotten. 

David’s name shines throughout the traditions of 
his nation as that of one who was delightful in the songs 
of Israel’s praise. His skill upon the harp was early 
spoken of; and his power to cheer the sad, and to 
charm away with his music even the gloomy spirit of 
jealousy and madness, was a part of Israel’s story. 
It is specially recorded that he introduced stringed 
instruments into the service of God’s sanctuary, as a 
means of accompaniment to the praises therein sung. 
But he was also, and above all, traditionally, the sweet 
Psalmist, and when occasion emerged he could wed 
golden words to the throbbing strings. This tradition 
lives in the fact that the Book of Psalms has, in its 
entirety, from an early date, been attributed to him, 
and sealed with his name. That many of the com- 
positions contained therein are indubitably his, must 
be beyond denial. Songs of David were most unlikely 
to perish from the hearts and lips of a people to whom 
the memory of his glory was very precious. And to 
think that they could be forgotten, lapsed and lost in 
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the centuries, would be a greater wonder than the 
acceptance of the thought that either in fragments, 
or as a whole, Psalms of his composition did or do 
survive, however adapted to circumstances of ensuing 
ages, or modified by pious redactors. 

It is true that there are aspects of the character of 
David which lay him open to discussion in regard to 
the claim of his being a man “ after God’s own heart.” 
Even although in the story of David there were episodes 
which might seem to justify, at least in part, Renan’s 
application to him of the epithet “ bandit,’—or as 
Cheyne puts it, “a versatile condottiere, chieftain and 
king,”—it must not be forgotten that they speak of 
one who, as Jesus the son of Sirach says, “ brought to 
nought the Philistines, his adversaries, and brake their 
bow in sunder, unto this day. In all his works he 
praised the Holy One most High with words of glory. 
With his whole heart he sang songs, and loved Him 
that made him.’”’ He was undoubtedly a great king, 
and made, by a wonderful welding, his fickle and 
divided people into a powerful nation. His political 
work is that of a man of vision and of power, who, 
not only by courage but by eloquence, inspired the 
tribes to unity of feeling and purpose, concentrating 
their thought upon the idea of a Divine call, and the 
guiding Presence of a constant Providence. 

The history both of politics and poesy has plenty 
examples of the contradiction of a creed by inter- 
mittent habit—of many a deep and dark hiatus between 
the aspirations of a soul and its achievements,—beauty 
of thought,—hunger of righteousness,—sin, and sorrow 
for it,—sensuous stumbling and heavenward battling 
toward the heights, with bitterest remorse; making 
together a human totality which grips and inspires, 
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while it also chastens, rebukes, and warns the ages of 
mortal frailty. In David’s failures, and judgments, 
those who know life best and most deeply, knowing 
also their own hearts, find the best arguments for the 
genuineness of many a great Psalm. 

The wide variety in unity makes for the confusion 
of critics: and warns us that in hunting fireflies we 
may miss the Star of Bethlhem. 


II 


The Psalms are, of course, lyric poetry; and this 
is in full accord with the spirit of Hebrew literature. 
In it also lies much of the secret of their popularity, 
for the human heart readily responds to the lyric appeal. 
The epic requires the sun and the moon to stand still ; 
but most men are in a hurry, jogged by the knuckle of 
Time. The swift years are but lightly shod as they 
travel gravewards, and if a man linger they will gall his 
heels. His life is for the greater part made up of quick 
passions and fleeting emotions; and the lyric is the 
brief flame at which he warms his heart and hands for 
the vigil or the fight, ere he pass on to Eternity. 

It was not till the Middle Ages that rhyme and 
rhythmic iteration came into Hebrew verse, though, as 
in all ancient poety, alliteration and assonance fulfilled 
the function of the poetic artifice. The commonest 
resource was the rhythm of parallel image, by which 
the main thought found a shadow thought, like a 
haunting ghost of itself,—or as a star should cast a 
harmonic reflection behind it, or over the heart be- 
holding it,—or as a great clock, striking the hour at 
midnight, finds an echo of each stroke flung back from 
the darkness. 

In the “ Psalms of Degrees” there is a beautiful 
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artifice, whereby the pendulum of thought makes only 
a half-swing back, ere swinging a whole length for- 
ward, so bearing with it the potency of its first idea, 
into the fullness of a second one, somewhat as in the 
Gaelic verse : 
Low he lies in the clachan 
While I lie a-sleeping ; 
While I lie a-sleeping,— 
Yet my heart ever waketh. 


My heart ever waketh, 
Love watching my pillow. 


And so the poet weaves a hank of music around a 
dominant thought. Thus, in many cases a bit of art 
and verse-craft is as closely wrought in the Psalms as 
in some of the work of the trouvéres. 

There is the opposition parallelism also, as in the 
verse : 


For Jehovah knoweth the way of the righteous, 
But the way of the ungodly shall perish. 


Other forms are found in the alphabetic or acrostic 
mode. And in all this there is the popular appeal to 
mnemonic response. 

Milton’s demand that poetry should be “ simple, 
sensuous, and passionate”’ finds satisfaction fully in 
the Psalms, in their visual and visional clarity, their 
grace of simplicity, and the flame-like effluence of the 
heart’s emotions. They represent very plainly the 
difference between metaphorical and metaphysical 
utterance. It is a pictorial declaration of God, and His 
relationships with the human soul, that makes the 
weft of the tapestry of the Psalmist’s verse. As the 
medizval artist carved imperishably on stone what he 
saw in the varied beauty of nature all about him while 
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he toiled, placing here the fallen leaf, and there the 
birds in the branches—sometimes the face of the woman 
or child he loved,—so the Psalmist took what he had 
seen around him, or what his heart remembered, and 
wove it into his Psalm as the thought of God,—the 
shepherd leading His sheep to cooling shade, or in the 
gloomy gorge of danger defending them from threaten- 
ing death; or bringing them out of the desert by waters 
of quiet and through green pastures. Or he recalls 
the strong tower in which the broken, hate-pursued 
man finds shelter, and the help of kindly hands,—or 
the guide who puts the wanderer into the straight path 
again,—or the limpid well in the heart of the wide 
wilderness. And these become simple yet convincing 
symbols of the loving God. The chaff, lifted from 
the threshing-floor, by the sudden eddy of wind,—or 
the dust in the highway whirled away into nothingness, 
or the medley of tracks that lead to confusion, out 
of the beaten trail,—_these become images of the poverty 
and vanity of the sinner’s purpose, and the futility of 
his blinded hither-and-thither activity, after nothing 
that is good. ‘The poetry of these applications of the 
familiar finds response readily in the experience and 
the memory of every man. 

In the deeply passionate declaration of the pitying 
mercy of God, the sorrow and pain of the soul find 
peace, as though when nestled close to the very heart 
of Love. The universality of their truth makes the 
Psalms citizens of the world, their every phrase a part 
of the vocabulary of the cosmos of suffering and desire ; 
and the soul reaches the haven which it seeks, when 
it lifts up its eyes to the steady star of a divine grace, 
enduring while all else drifts before the breath of change. 

The image born of the desert touches the heart 
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that has known only the cold grey streets. The con- 
solations found by the watcher under wide skies awake 
new hope and resolution in lives that never saw the 
stars above the vast loneliness of the world. What 
strengthened a king moves a beggar. What braced 
the warrior’s resolve gives visions to a child. And 
_ the cry of a brave man in the battle gives fresh signi- 
ficance to weak woman’s anguish. For the psalmist’s 
faith and love are the wings of a Divine power that 
enfolds the universe. 

The psalmist, in fact, in the main, represents 
humanity, in its successes and failures, its sacrifices 
and betrayals, its hopes and its despairs. In this he 
differs from the prophet, wlo is manifestly the vehicle 
of the teaching of God; but the psalm is the cry of 
man sent into the overarching and unfathomed universe. 
The two, between them, complete religion, which, in 
its fullness, comprises both God’s seeking for man, and 
man’s response to God, out of his necessity. “* When 
Thou saidst, Seek ye My face, my heart said, Thy face, 
Lord, will I seek. Hide not Thy face far from me,” 
expresses the totality of the beginning and progress 
of religion and the religious life. It is thus that the 
human and the Divine meet, in a way transcending 
thought, in the atmosphere of the Psalms, austere and 
pure. If, by some special seismic catastrophe, the 
Psalms should disappear, a chill like death must enter 
between the soul and the sun. 

There is, nevertheless, in the Psalms the same 
spirit. as in the prophets: for all revelation of God 
comes to man through human media. The human 
heart is the channel by which the Spirit speaks ; ane 
the poet, as well as the prophet, is a seer of the divine. 
The emotion of the God-seeking soul is set before us 
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in the Psalms, and the measure and method of the 
utterance of devotion. No man can pray like the man 
to whom the Psalms are an intimate possession. There 
is nowhere else so truly found a Companion of the 
Devout Life. 

It is true that the Psalms are not a theological treatise, 
nor a formulated creed; but the earnest inquirer will 
discover in them a deep and true and sincere knowledge 
of God. The spirit of them illumines all dogma, as 
it illumines all life. 

The Psalms are not the frozen glacier of the arrested 
stream of the religion of Israel. In them God is a 
moving Presence, alive with Divine purpose through- 
out the centuries of Israel’s history; yet He is One, 
throughout. They give the soul a broadening view 
of His vastness and of His guiding contact with life’s 
questions, and an opening vista of immortality; but 
the unity of spirit makes the Psalms ageless, unsectarian, 
and independent of geography. ‘They accept God, and 
do not need to prove Him. Jehovah is the great 
Fact of the life of the Psalmist’s universe. It is “ the 
fool’ who denies Him in his heart. The Light-giver, 
He is light. The Guide and Instructor, He is Wisdom. 
Etymologies are lost in the Psalmist’s adoration of 
Jehovah’s majestic sublimity. Yet in ‘‘ Elohim ”’ all the 
universal powers are gathered up,—all the gods absorbed 
in one divinity—Jehovah who is Elohim Sabaoth, the 
God of armies and stars and angels, the incomparable 
Conqueror. And this Jehovah is the God of Jacob. 

God is, with the Psalmist, an infinitely intelligent 
Ego, and in the Psalms, if anywhere, is found that 
thought of God which shuts the door of the heart upon 
Pantheism, Polytheism, and Materialism. He is the 
Divine Monarch, who becomes the Divine Comrade of 
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the soul that thinks and does in terms and measures 
of the Infinite. 

Further, God carries man and all the lot of man in 
the warm bosom of His thought. The burden of this 
inscrutable world finds its significance in the Divine pity. 

The Psalmist, it is true, uses imagery daringly an- 
thropomorphic, but his thought of God is not anthropo- 
morphism. He naturally thinks of the strong hand, 
the loving heart, the tender mercy, and awakened anger, 
and, in regard to the excellence of sublimely perfect 
majesty and perfection, he speaks of God in the vocabu- 
lary which men can understand, whereby God is brought 
close to finite minds without degradation of His sub- 
limity, while man is uplifted even on the remembrance 
of human frailty, to the skirt of the sublime. The 
poorest mind can grasp, thus, Divine truth through 
verbal simplicities as a medium of revelation. These 
are every man’s steps of approach to the Highest, as a 
climbing causeway of moorland boulders might lead 
to the gate of a majestic temple. Better for the soul, 
in life’s hard conflict, a God who can thus be under- 
stood, than.a vast Abstraction, clothed in mathematical 
formulz which become as an asbestos door by which 
the Divine fire is excluded from the heart that is turning 
to grey ashes, away from the rekindling warmth of an 
undying love. In such a revelation, ‘ the wayfaring 
men, though fools,” cannot err. 

The eternity of God, the ubiquity of His presence— 
what a strength flows. fromthem! For the living soul, 
which knows how intensely it is alive, in all its weariness 
and pain, it is an unspeakable consolation that He who 
numbers the stars, and created the heavens, is close to 
the spirit’s needs, heals the broken heart, and binds 
up the wounds of poor humanity. There is to this 
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great Love no straighter path for man than through 
the Psalms. 

The universe of the Psalmist is quick with God. 
The deep vaults of stillness fretted with stars, the 
far-stretching canopy of His glory and might, while 
they strike the heart with the sense of littleness, remind 
it that it is the tabernacle of the law of God, which 
converts the soul, and makes the simple wise. 

The Psalmist also makes us see, that He whose 
majesty is declared in the eloquence of a silence whose 
vocabulary is shining worlds, is a God of forgiveness. 
It is only ultimate majesty and purity that pardons: 
and herein is the secret of that highest justice which 
springs from knowledge of the broken road along which 
human conduct stumbles, and the brackish pools from 
which, in its desert journey, the human soul has 
drunk. When Loving-kindness renders to ‘‘ every man 
according to his works,” it considers with equity the 
kind of workshop in which a man, most often without 
choice, has had to labour, and to frame his life. And 
so Jehovah deals bountifully with the starved and naked 
soul. Herein is the source of that tender mercy which 
remembers that we are dust,—that eternal charity 
which sees how our days go from us,—‘‘ what shadows 
we are, and what shadows we pursue,’’—impelling the 
outstretching of the Everlasting Arms to the enfolding 
of the weary. Hence, too, springs that beauty of 
sublimity which gives to holiness its shining grace, 
and to dauntless courage the light men saw upon the 
brow of Stephen, on the faces of men and women in the 
hour of martyrdom, and in the devotion of all who bore 
witness to honourableness and fidelity, in the world’s 
bleak Thermopyles, in sinking ships at sea, and in the 
lone places of ultimate sacrifice. 
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They who read with chastened spirits can understand, 
therefore, how the Psalms have been in every age the 
comfort of the exile, the consolation of the captive, 
the joy of the patriot, and the exultation of the saint. 
The soul rises from them always refreshed and strength- 
ened, and feels above it, as it rises, the benediction of 
a broken heart and a pierced hand. 

To God, for ever, be the glory. 


%7 


The labourer while he holds the handle of the plough 
sings Alleluia; the hired reaper employs himself in 
the Psalms; the vinedresser, while lopping the vines 
with his curved hook, sings something of David. These 
are our ballads in this part of the world ; these (to use 
the common expression) are our love-songs.—JEROME. 


Attune thy heart to the Psalm. If the Psalm prays, 
pray thou; if it mourns, mourn thou; if it hopes, 
hope thou ; if it fears, fear thou. Every thing that is 
in the Psalter is the looking-glass of thy soul. 

AUGUSTINE. 


The Psalter is the calm of the soul, the minister of 
peace. It soothes the stir and swell of the thoughts ; 
it assuages the passions, and chastens the waywardness 
of the soul; it cements friendships, heals differences, 
and reconciles enmities; it puts to flight evi! spirits, 
and attracts the succour of angels; it is an armour in 
fears by night, and a repose from toils by day. The 
choice and flower of all things profitable in other books, 
the Psalms do more briefly contain and more movingly 
express, by reason of the poetical form in which they 
are written. While we sing them we drink in celestial 
knowledge. What is there necessary for man to know, 
which the Psalms are not able to teach >—HOoKER. 


The Psalter was the Hymn-book and Prayer-book of 
Curist.—Bp. WorpDsworTH. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Drawn from many 
sources to illustrate 
the great Texts and 
Teaching of the Book 


THE 
SECOND 


STUDY 
19 


WHO WAS SIR RICHARD BAKER, whose medita- 
tions contribute to this volume? A noble knight, who 
stood surety for another's debt, and was cast into the Fleet 
prison. For comfort he turned to the Songs of Israel, 
and made his cell vibrate with such seraphic music that 
no one was ashamed to seek his company. He was a 
contemporary of JoHN Donne, a famous Dean of St. 
Paul's, and a poet too, who early in the seventeenth century 
interpreted the imagery of Israel not only for his own 
generation, but for all those who look to the Psalmist for 
direction rather than diction. But why, it might be asked, 
when there are so many illuminating thoughts in religious 
writings, does this volume—and others in the series—make 
selection from secular works? In some cases for contrast, 
in others because the words give outside confirmation and 
contribution to the truth mankind is seeking and finding in 
the Word of God. Clement of Alexandria speaks of 
Pato as “the Hebrew Philosopher.” Justin Martyr 
went so far as to say that ‘‘ he drew many things from the 
Hebrew fountain ; especially his pious conception of God 
and Lordship.”’ Some of the early Fathers of the Church 
regarded certain passages in the mythology of A:scHyLus, 
the father of Greek tragedy in the fifth century B.C., as 
bearing a mysterious reference to the Messiah. The 
maxims of the Stoic philosopher Epicretus, who was at 
Rome at the time of Paul, and the sayings of Lucian, 
whose satires were popular a century later, are not despised 
but brought into service ; as are also the writings of our own 
SHAKESPEARE, Mitton, BAcon, ADDISON, CARLYLE, and 
many others who have written greatly and truly. 
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THE PREFACE PSALM 


HIS Psalm is the preface 

of the Psalter, the Psalm 

of Psalms, the title of the 
whole book; and as the key 
of a palace, by opening the 
outer gate, gives access to 
innumerable chambers, so this 
gives admission to the mystery 
of all Psalms.—CuRyYSOLOGUS. 
The Psalmist saith more to the point about true 
happiness in this short Psalm than any one of the 
philosophers, or all of them put together ; they did but 
beat the bush, God hath here put the bird into our hand. 

TRAPP. 

For the sake of virtue, seek the friendship of good 
men.—PYTHAGORAS. 

I have ever esteemed these maxims as the shield of 
my youth: never to betake myself to any place of 
counsel for wickedness ; never to stroll about at night, 
nor to take from another that which is his. 

PLAUTUS. 

The sinner has his particular way of transgressing. 
Few are given to every species of vice. The scorner 
has brought, in reference to himself, all religion and 
moral feeling to an end. He has sat down—is utterly 
confirmed in impiety, and makes a mock at sin. 

A. CLARKE. 

Byron, during his childhood, committed this Psalm 
to memory, and Ruskin included it in the eight Psalms 
(i., Vill., Xii., XlV., XV., XiX., XXili., xxiv.) which, he held, 
contained the sum of wisdom for personal guidance. 

Ps.—c 21 


Blessed is the man_ that 
walketh not in the counsel of 
the wicked, 
Nor standeth in the way of 
sinners, 
Nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful. 

reel. | 


ROOK I 
A SONG OF BATTLE 


HIS is one of the six royal psalms 
Psalm II. (Pss- /11:,) XX.) XX1,\.5hy.,00en, Dee 
and is also one of the five “‘ Psalms of 

the Passion ”’ (Pss. ii., xxil., lix., Ixix., Ixxxviii.). 
Though the poem was occasioned by some national 
event, we must not confine its application to that event, 
nor need we even suppose that the singer himself did 
not feel that his words went beyond their first occasion. 
He begins to speak of an earthly king, and his wars 
with the nations of the earth; but his words are too 
great to have all their meaning exhausted in David, or 
Solomon, or Ahaz, or any Jewish monarch. Or ever 
he is aware, the local and the temporal are swallowed 
up in the universal and the eternal. The king who sits 
on David’s throne has become glorified and trans- 
figured in the light of the Promise. ‘The picture is half 
ideal, half actual. It concerns itself with the present, 
but with that only so far as it is typical of greater things 
to come. The true King, who to the Prophet’s mind is 
to fulfil all his largest hopes, has taken the place of the 
visible and earthly king. The nations are not merely 
those who are now mustering for the battle, but whatso- 
ever opposeth and exalteth itself against Jehovah and 
His Anointed. Hence this Psalm is of the nature of a 
prophecy, and still waits for its final accomplishment. 
It may be said to have an ever-repeated fulfilment in the 
history of the Church, which is a history of God’s 
kingdom upon earth, a kingdom which in all ages has 
the powers of the world arrayed against it, and in all 
ages with the same disastrous result to those who have 
risen “against the Lord, and against His Anointed.” 

PEROWNE. 
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A MORNING HYMN 
Pits pd Gout and slept ; IS hand is my pillow. 


PEROWNE. 
~ era yy onibeortytae' Truly it must be a soft 
taineth me. 


Ps, IIL. 5. pillow indeed that could make 

him forget his danger; yea, 

so transcendent is the influence of this peace, that it can 

make the creature lie down as cheerfully to sleep in the 
grave, as on the softest bed.—GuRNALL. 

My faith was above my fear; I knew whom I had 
trusted. No marvel I slept so soundly, seeing Antipater 
was by, and watched, said Philip of Macedon. We may 
say better of our Gracious Father. Oh, the safety of a 
saint! He ever goes guarded with the peace of God 
within him, and the power of God without him, and 
hence his spiritual security —TRappP. 

David’s faith enabled him to lie down ; anxiety would 
certainly have kept him on tiptoe, watching for an 
enemy. Yea, he was able to sleep, to sleep in the midst 
of trouble, surrounded by foes. ‘‘ So He giveth His 
beloved sleep.” There is a sleep of presumption ; 
God deliver us from it! There is a sleep of holy 
confidence; God help us so to close our eyes! But 
David says he awaked also. Some sleep the sleep of 
death ; but he, though exposed to many enemies, re- 
clined his head on the bosom of his God, slept happily 
beneath the wing of Providence in sweet security, and 
then awoke in safety.—SPURGEON. 

A good man having by faith and prayer cast his care 
upon God, he resteth night and day, and is very easy, 
leaving it to his God to perform all things for him accord- 
ign to His holy will.—Henry. 
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THE IMPRECATORY PASSAGES 


Hold them guilty, O God . . | diane when in my daily 
Ps. V. 10. devotion I read David’s 


Co. Ps. Vil, XXXV. Psalms, give me to alter the 
LYIX. CX. accent of my soul according 

ae to their several subjects. In 
such Psalms wherein he confesseth his sins, or requesteth 
Thy pardon, or praiseth for former, or prayeth for future 
favours, in all these give me to raise my soul to as high 
a pitch as may be. But when I come to such Psalms 
wherein he curseth his enemies, oh then let me bring 
my soul down to a lower note. For those words were 
made only to fit David’s mouth. I have the like breath, 
but not the same spirit to pronounce them. Nor let me 
flatter myself, that it is lawful for me, with David, to — 
curse Thine enemies, lest my deceitful heart entitle mine 
enemies to be Thine, and so what was religion in David, 
prove malice in me, whilst I act revenge under the 
pretence of piety.—FULLER. 

Concerning passages of this imprecatory kind in the 
book of Psalms, it is to be observed, that they are not 
spoken of private and personal enemies, but of the 
opposers of God and His Anointed ; nor of any among 
these, but the irreclaimable and finally impenitent ; 
and this by way of prediction rather than imprecation ; 
which would appear, if the original verbs were translated, 
as they should be, in the future tense. ‘The verse before 
us would then run thus: ‘‘ Thou wilt destroy them, O 
God ; they shall perish by their own counsels: Thou 
wilt cast them out in the multitude of their trans- 
gressions, for they have rebelled against Thee.” 

Horne. 

Here David beginneth his imprecations, which yet, 
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saith Theodoret, he doth not utter as cursing, but as 
prophesying. 

If we shall at any time take upon us thus to im- 
precate (as we may in some cases), we must see to it, 
first, that our cause be good; secondly, that we do it 
not out of private revenge, but merely for the glory of 
God ; thirdly, that we utter not a syllable this way, but 
by the guidance of God’s good Spirit —T Rapp. 

The real source of the difficulty lies in our not 
observing and bearing in mind the essential difference 
between the Old Testament and the New. The 
older dispensation was in every sense a sterner one than 
the new. ‘‘ The Son of Man came not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them.”’ And through Him His disciples 
are made partakers of the same spirit. But this was 
not the spirit of the older economy. ‘The Jewish nation 
had been trained inasterner school. It had been steeled 
and hardened by the discipline which had pledged it to 
a war of extermination with idolaters; and however 
necessary such a discipline might be, it would not tend 
to foster the gentler virtues ; it is conceivable how even 
a righteous man, under it, feeling it to be his bounden 
duty to root out evil wherever he saw it, and identifying, 
as he did, his own enemies with the enemies of Jehovah, 
might use language which to us appears unnecessarily 
vindictive. ‘To men so trained and taught, what we call 
“ religious toleration ”’ was a thing not only wrong, but 
absolutely inconceivable. 

Our Lord’s denunciations are in no way parallel. 
They are not curses upon individuals, but in fact solemn 
utterances of the great truth, “‘ Except ye repent, ye 
shal] all likewise perish.” But after all, whatever may 
be said of particular passages, the general tone which 
runs through the two covenants is unquestionably 
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different. To deny this is not to honour Moses, but to 
dishonour Christ. On the other hand, we must not 
forget that these imprecations are not the passionate 
longing for personal revenge. The singer undoubtedly 
sees in his enemies the enemies of God and His Church. 
They that are not with him are against God. And 
because the zeal of God’s house ever consumes him, he 
prays that all the doers of iniquity may be rooted out. 
The indignation therefore is righteous, though it may 
appear to us wrongly directed, or excessive in its utter- 
ance. 

Once more, the very fact that a dark cloud hid God’s 
judgment in the world to come from the view of the Old 
Testament saints may be alleged in excuse of this their 


desire to see Him take vengeance on His enemies here. | 


How deeply the problem of God’s righteousness exer- 
cised their minds is abundantly evident from numerous 
places in the Psalms. They longed to see that righteous- 
ness manifested. It could be manifested, they thought, 
only in the evident exaltation of the righteous, and the 
evident destruction of the wicked here. Hence, with 
their eye always fixed on temporal recompense, they 
could even wish and pray for the destruction of the 
ungodly. The awful things of the world to come were 
to a great extent hid from their eyes. Could they have 
seen these, then surely their prayer would have been, 
not “‘ Let the angel of the Lord persecute them,” 
“Blot them out of Thy book”; but rather with Him 
who hung upon the cross, “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.”—PEROWNE. 

If we always apply such expressions to our 
spiritual enemies the difficulty will disappear. 

AUGUSTINE. 
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WHAT IS MAN? 


LYRIC echo of the first 
chapter of Genesis. 
ELLICOTT. 
In order to our entering 
into the true spirit and pro- 
priety of this Psalm, we must 


When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which 
thou hast ordained ; 

What is man, that thou art 


mindful of him? ‘ 
form to ourselves an idea of 
And the son of man, that thou ‘ ee ! 
20) So David the stripling, and think 
visitest him ? 


Ps. VIIL34, We see him watching his flocks, 

on a summer’s night, under 
the expanded canopy of the skies. The air is still. 
The heavens are serene. The moon, arrived at the 
full, is pursuing her majestic silent course. The stars, 
like peeresses on a coronation solemnity, assume their 
brightest robes, to attend the beauteous sovereign of 
the night, while both moon and stars concur to shed a 
soft undazzling lustre on all the subjacent landscape. 
David, at this period a blameless youth, unpoisoned with 
ambition, and unfascinated by the witchcraft of court- 
corruption, his heart unpolluted with lust, and his hands 
undipped in blood, is seated on a rising hillock, or on 
the protruding root of some stately tree. All is hushed. 
Not a bough rustles. Not a leaf ‘trembles to the 
breeze.” ‘The silent flocks are either carelessly grazing 
by his side or slumbering securely at his feet. The 
birds have suspended their songs, until waked by the 
superior sweetness of his voice and the music of his 
hand. For, charmed with the loveliness of the scene, 
and wrapt by the Holy Spirit into a seraphic flame of 
exalted devotion, he has lain aside his crook—he has 
taken up his harp—and is transmitting to the throne 
of God these grateful, these inexpressibly beautiful 
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strains of admiring thankfulness, “‘ When I consider Thy 
heavens.’’— T'OPLADY. 

When I gazed into these stars, have they not looked 
down on me as if with pity from their serene spaces, like 
eyes glistening with heavenly tears over the little lot of 
man !—CAaARLYLE. 

Oh the grandeur and littleness, the excellence 
and corruption, the majesty and meanness of man ! 

PASCAL. 

The consideration of nature is food, if I may say so, 
for our minds and talents. We are elevated by it, we 
seem to be raised above the earth, we look down on 
human affairs; and by fixing our thoughts on high and 
heavenly things, we despise the affairs of this life as 
small and inconsiderable—CIcErRo. 

In truth we can scarcely reckon him a man, whom 
neither the regular courses of the sun nor the alterna- 
tions of day and night nor the temperature of the seasons 
nor the productions that nature displays for his use and 
enjoyment urge to gratitude towards heaven.—CICERO. 

The prophet means, that God’s wonderful goodness 
is the more brightly displayed, in that He, great 
Creator, whose omnipotence shines forth in the heavens, 
should crown so miserable and unworthy a creature 
with the highest honour, and enrich him with numberless 
treasures.—CALVIN. 

But, O God, what a little lord hast Thou made over 
this great world! Who would think Thou shouldst 
make all these creatures for one, and that one well-near 
the least of all? Yet none but he can see what Thou 
hast done; none but he can admire and adore Thee 
in what he seeth: how he had need to do nothing but 
this, since he alone must do it! Certainly the price 
and virtue of things consist not in the quantity; one 
28 
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diamond is worth more than many quarries of stone; 
one loadstone hath more virtue than mountains of 
earth. It is lawful for us to praise Thee in ourselves. 
All Thy creation hath not more wonder in it than one 
of us: other creatures Thou madest by a simple 
command; Man, not without a Divine consultation : 
others at once; man Thou didst form, then inspire: 
others in several shapes, like to none but themselves ; 
man, after Thine own image: others with qualities 
fit for service; man, for dominion. Man had his 
name from Thee; they had their names from man. 
How should we be consecrated to Thee above all others, 
since ‘Thou hast bestowed more cost on us than other ! 
Bp. HALL. 

When one considers this glory and greatness of God 
as reflected from the heavens, how must he be filled 
with adoring wonder, with internal gratitude, that such 
a God should have so taken notice of weak man, who 
appears unworthy of the least regard from Him, crowned 
him with honour, made him His vicegerent upon earth, 
and delivered into his hands the lordship thereof. 
Great indeed is God, as well in the dignity which, in 
the fullness of His love and condescension, He has con- 
ferred on men, as in the glory of the heavens |—This, 
then, is the theme, The greatness of God in the greatness 
of man.—HENGSTENBERG. 

If the physical universe seems to convey vastness, 
remember that in love’s arithmetic, in the spiritual 
world, mere physical size does not count; but you 
may consider the heavens, the moon and the stars 
which He has ordained, and yet you can say: I am 
more than they, higher than they, and nearer to God 
than they.—W. H. Fitcuerr. 
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THE VANITY OF ATHEISM 


The fool hath said in his heart, Ball the seoe ae eae 
PR Cod I have ever had occasion 
Ps. XIV.1, °° read, the demonstration of 
these philosophers who under- 
take to tell us all about the nature of God would be the 
worst, if they were not surpassed by the still greater 
absurdities of the philosophers who try to prove that 
there is no God.—HUuxLEy. 
it is to be noted that Scripture saith, “ The fool 
hath sazd in his heart,” and not “ thought in his heart ” ; 
that is to say, he doth not so fully think it in judgment, 
as he hath a good will to be of that belief; for seeing 
that it makes not for him that there should be a God, 
he doth seek by all means accordingly to persuade 
and resolve himself, and studies to affirm, prove, and 
verify it to himself as some theme or position, all which 
labour, notwithstanding that sparkle of our creation 
light, whereby men acknowledge a Deity, burneth still 
within ; and in vain doth he strive utterly to alienate it 
or put it out, so that it is out of the corruption of his 
heart and will, and not out of the natural apprehension 
of his brain and conceit, that he doth set down his 
opinion, as the comical poet saith, “Then came my 
mind to be of my opinion,” as if himself and his mind 
had been two diverse things ; therefore, the atheist hath 
rather said, and held it in his heart, than thought or 
believed in his heart that there is no God.—Bacon. 
In distresses he must be of all creatures the most 
helpless and forlorn; he feels the whole pressure 
of a present calamity, without being relieved by the 
memory of anything that is past, or the prospect of 
anything that is to come.—ADDISON. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S PSALM 


Lord, who shall sojourn in thy 
tabernacle ? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy 
hill 2 
He that walketh uprightly, 
and worketh righteousness, 
And speaketh truth in his heart. 
He that slandereth not with 
his tongue, 
Nor doeth evil to his friend, 
Nor taketh up a reproach 
against his neighbour. 

Ps. XV. 1-3. 


UCH is the figure of stain- 

less honour drawn by the 
pen of a Jewish poet. Chris- 
tian chivalry has not dreamed 
of a brighter. We have need 
often and seriously to ponder 
it. For it shows us that faith 
in God and spotless integrity 
may not be sundered; that 
religion does not veil or excuse 
petty dishonesties ; that love 
to God is only then worthy 
the name when it is the life 
and bond of every social virtue. 


Each line is, as it were, a touchstone to which we should 


bring ourselves. 


To speak truth in the heart—to take 


up no reproach against a neighbour—would not the 
Christian man be perfect of whom this could be said ? 


PEROWNE. 


His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 

His tears pure messengers sent from his heart, 
His heart is far from fraud as heaven from earth. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


If man feels any pleasure to recall 

His kind deeds past, and knows that he is good, 
Has never broken faith, nor in a pledge 

Abused God’s name, deceiving other men, 
Many old joys, Catullus, in long life 

From this ungrateful love abide for thee. 


CATULLUS. 
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THE PSALM OF THE PRECIOUS SECRET 


For thou wilt not leave my HE fair heritage, the 
serene happiness, the en- 
soul to Sheol ; 
during pleasure always to be 
é found at God’s right hand, are 
holy one to see corruption. q 
all different modes of ex- 
Thou wilt shew me the path i 
of life : pressing the same sense of 
complete satisfaction and peace 
given by a deep religious trust 
Aides eek daa iehendiete touched, ever so faintly, by a 
ray of a larger hope beginning 
pleasures for evermore. i ; 
Ps XVI. 10.1),  t© triumph over death itself. 
ELLICOTT. 

This passage contains one of the very clearest and 
strongest declarations of belief in a blessed futurity 
which can be adduced from the Old Testament. 

The Speaker’s Commentary. 

The New Testament furnishes us with a key to let 
us into the mystery of these lines.—HENRY. 

Many learned men interpret the two clauses of 
verse 10 to mean exactly the same thing, referring both 
of them to the body of Christ, laid in the grave, and 
raised before it saw corruption; but as the article 
concerning “‘ Christ’s descending into hell,” in the very 
ancient form called the Apostles’ Creed, is grounded on 
this expression, and the application of it, it is evident 
that the compilers of it supposed that something 
further was intended than merely being buried. Both 
the Hebrew word, and the Greek word, by which it is 
constantly rendered, denote the state of man when no 
longer seen on earth. ‘“ When spoken of the body, they 
signify the grave ; when of the soul, they refer to that 
state in which the soul is without the body.— UsHer. 
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Neither wilt thou suffer thine 


In thy presence is fulness of 
joy ; 


PSALM 17 


THE PERFECT LIKENESS 


UT when, O Lord Jesus, 
4 oO i it a when shall that when be? 
eee: BONAVENTURA 
I shall be satisfied, when I Thi t h ae f x 
awake, with thy likeness. si ad Ae Sent 


Ps. XVIL 15 satisfying which leaves nothing 
empty or hollow, nothing 
which the soul can desire or pursue. Blessed satis- 
faction without satiety, pleasure without weariness, the 
use of everlasting delight without softness, continual 
felicity without any labour. While we live, our eyes 
and ears are unsatisfied with seeing and hearing; the 
more they receive the more they desire. We may have 
pleasure, but we are never filled: our merriment rises 
as it were to the summit ; the depth below is all bitter. 
Well, therefore, said David, Whom have I in heaven 
but Thee ? and there is none upon earth that I desire 
in comparison of Thee.’”—DRExELIUvs. 

Thou restorest Thy perfect likeness in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.— MELANCHTHON. 

To see God, or God’s face, is nothing else than to 
enjoy the Divine favour, to experience the friendship 
of God, to be assured of His love.-—HENGSTENBERG. 

I hasten toward the future, where I shall behold, 
not in riches, but in righteousness, not these earthly 
things, but Thy face itself—LuTHER. 

I cannot doubt that the reference is to the waking 
from the sleep of death, and therefore to a resurrection. 
In opposition to this interpretation, it is commonly 
asserted that the truth of a resurrection had not yet 
been revealed. ... Is it astonishing that a truth 
should first appear somewhat dimly expressed, and 
afterwards shine with greater brightness >—PEROWNE. 
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THE DIVINE DELIVERANCE 


He Bodbad ‘the’ hecaberts alee T appears to many besides 
and came down us, one of the most magnifi- 


Ps. XVIILS, cent lyrical raptures in the 
Scriptures. As if the poet 
had dipped his pen in “the brightness of that light 
which was before his eye,”’ so he describes the descending 
God. God in its view had not to descend from 
heaven ; He was nigh—a cloud like a man’s hand might 
conceal—a cry, a look, might bring him down. And 
why should not David’s fancy clothe Him, as He came, 
in a panoply befitting His dignity, in clouds spangled 
with coals of fire? If He was to descend, why not in 
state? The proof of the grandeur of this Psalm is in 
the fact that it has borne the test of almost every 
translation, and made doggerel erect itself, and become 
divine. Perhaps the great charm of the eighteenth 
Psalm, apart from the poetry of the descent, is the ex- 
quisite and subtle alternation of the J and the Thou. 

Parallelism is the key to the mechanism of Hebrew 
song. We find this as existing between David and God 
—the delivered and the deliverer—beautifully pursued 
throughout the whole of this Psalm. 

It has been ingeniously argued, that the existence 
of the J suggests, inevitably as a polar opposite, the 
thought of the Thou, that the personality of man 
proves thus the personality of God; but, be this as it 
may, David’s perception of that personality is nowhere 
so intense as here. He seems not only to see, but to 
feel and touch, the object of his gratitude and worship. 

GILFILLAN. 

This passage is applied by the Early Fathers to the 


incarnation. 
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A SONG OF THE HEAVENS 


HE earth and sun and all 

of God ; the stars, and the arrange- 

MOP he herd hice (ment) 80 beautiful of the 

of ele seasons, divided into months 

is handywor 

ares do oni hk and years, prove that there are 

| OE gods. And, moreover, all men, 
both Greeks and barbarians, 

knowledge. : ; 

Ps. XIX. 1-2. believe it.—PLaTo. 

He who raised this whole 
universe and still upholds the mighty frame, who 
perfected every part of it in beauty and goodness, 
suffering none of those parts to decay through age, 
but renewing them daily with unfailing vigour, even 
He the Supreme God, who performeth all these 
wonders, still holds Himself invisible, and it is only 
in His works that we are capable of admiring Him. 

XENOPHON. 

The order that is observable in all nature; the sun 
and the moon which always keep their regular course ; 
the seasons of the year, always returning in like 
succession ; the vegetation of plants and the propaga- 
tion of living beings, and the fact that they are so 
artificially organised for feeding, moving, thinking, 
building themselves dwellings, clothing themselves—all 
this appears to me as the work of a Providence 
superintending the world.—Lucian. 

Well did Aristotle observe, If there were men 
whose habitations had been always under ground, in 
great and commodious houses, adorned with statues 
and pictures, furnished with everything which they 
who are reputed happy abound with; and if, without 
stirring from thence they should be informed of a 
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The heavens declare the glory 
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certain Divine power and majesty, and after some 
time, the earth should open, and they should quit 
their dark abodes and come to us; where they should 
immediately behold the earth, the seas, the heavens, 
should consider the vast extent of the clouds and force 
of the winds, should see the sun and observe his 
grandeur and beauty, and also his generative power, 
inasmuch as day is occasioned by the diffusion of his 
light through the sky ; and if, when night has obscured 
the earth, they should contemplate the heavens be- 
spangled and adorned with stars, the surprising variety 
of the moon in her increase and wane, the rising and 
setting of all the stars, and the inviolable regularity of 
their courses—when, says he, they should see these 
things, they would undoubtedly conclude that there are 
gods, and that these are their mighty works.—CIcERO. 

When we behold “‘ the heavens,’’ when we contem- 
plate the celestial bodies, can we fail of conviction ? 
Must we not acknowledge that there is a Divinity, a 
perfect Being, a ruling intelligence, which governs; a 
God who is everywhere and directs all by His power ? 
Anybody who doubts this may as well deny there is a 
sun that lights us.—CICERO. 

The stars, I trust, will teach as well as shine, and 
help to dispel both nature’s gloom and my intellectual 
darkness. ‘To some people they discharge no better 
a service than that of holding a flambeau to their feet, 
and softening the horrors of their night. To me and 
my friends may they act as ministers of a superior order, 
as counsellors of wisdom, and guides to happiness ! 
Nor will they fail to execute this nobler office, if they 
gently light our way into the knowledge of their adored 
Maker—if they point out with their silver rays our path 
to His beatific presence.—HERVEY. 
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What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball, 
What though no réal voice or sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is Divine. 
ADDISON. 
Who fixed immovably the frame 
of the round world, and built by laws as strong 
The solid refuge for distress, 
The towers of righteousness. 
WORDSWORTH. 


Not only is his zsthetic faculty satisfied, but his 
spirit, his religious nature is moved. He has an 
immediate apprehension, an intuition of God. He is 
looking on the freshness of the morning, and all he sees 
is telling of God, bringing God before him. This 
constitutes the essence of the greater part of Hebrew 
poetry. ‘This is the inspiration of the bard of Israel—a 
religious inspiration. ‘The lower, the esthetic perception 
of beauty, is ready at every moment to pass into the 
higher, the religious emotion. All truly great poetry 
partakes of this elevation—Hebrew poetry in its highest 
degree. Some lines from Coleridge’s “‘ Hymn before 
Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni” not only supplies a 
modern example, but explains the moral, or rather 
spiritual, process involved : 

O dread and silent mount! I gazed upon thee 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 


Did’st vanish from my thought; entranced in prayer, 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 


ELLICOTT. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE LAW 


CERTAIN simple-minded and 
Ps. XIX. 7-14. honest man, says St. Peter Damiani, 
one that feared God, had been hearing 
Matins, and was returning from church. His disciples 
asked him, ‘‘ What did you hear at church, father ? ” 
He answered, “I heard four things and observed 
six.” A very subtle reply, and one which showed 
‘his faith. He had heard four verses of the nineteenth 
psalm—The Law of the Lord, etc., and the three 
following verses—in which six things are noted : which 
are law, testimony, righteousness, commandments, 
fear, judgments.—J. M. NEALE. 

Twelve marks of praise are ascribed to the law. 
These fall into six pairs, in which the second always 
stands to the first in the relation of effect to cause. 
With David the law is a source of eternal joy, because 
he has in it a pure mirror of Divine holiness, and a sure 
directory for his actions. Paul, on the other hand, has 
to do with the relation of the law to those who are not 
in a gracious relation to God.—HENGSTENBERG. 

The fear of the Lord is another name for the law, 
but as contemplated not so much in its outward aspect 
as in its working on the heart. Not the religious feeling 
itself is here meant, but the Law as intended to evoke 
and guide that religious feeling, and therefore identified 
with it—PEROWNE. 

It must be confessed to be rather marvellous that 
holy writers on this Psalm seem unable to trace the 
especial connection between these six characteristics 
of the Word of God, and content themselves with 
dwelling on it, without any attempt to behold in them a 
ladder reaching to heaven.— AUGUSTINE. 
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A TRIUMPHAL ODE 


é ” 
Thou preventest him with the i HE word prevent here 
: is used in a different sense 
blessings of goodness. . . 


Ps. XXI. 3. from that which it now bears. 
It has no suggestion of hinder- 
ing about it; it means to anticipate or go before. 
“« Thou preventest him with the blessings of goodness ”’ : 
Thou goest on ahead—Thou art in front. When the 
king reaches such and such an hour, he will discover that 
it has been prepared for. It is that assurance of a 
foreseeing power, of a footstep and a figure on ahead, 
which quieted and cheered the Psalmist’s soul, and 
helped him to be brave against the morrow. The 
Psalmist knew that Jehovah was behind him, in the 
subtle interweavings of the past. He knew that God 
was with him in the present, invisible, yet nearer than his 
breathing. But he knew also, and there were times for 
him when the thought was inexpressibly refreshing, 
that the path he should have to tread to-morrow was 
being shaped by hands Divine to-day. God is not 
only with us as we journey. God is on before us as 
we journey.—G. H. Morrison. 

The words “ blessings of goodness’ suggest that 
God’s gifts are cups as full of God and of God’s kindness 
as of happiness and blessedness—SAMUEL MartTIN. 

A large portion of our blessing is given us before our 
asking or seeking. Existence, reason, intellect, a birth 
in a Christian land, the calling of our nation to the 
knowledge of Christ, and Christ Himself, with many other 
things, are bestowed unsought on men, as was David’s 
right to the throne on him. No one ever asked for a 
Saviour till God of His own motion promised “ the seed 
of the woman.’’—W. S. PLUMER. 
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THE PSALM OF THE CROSS 


WEE t we God. way hoe HIS Psalm seems to me 
Pai ae less a prophecy than a 
Ps. XXII. 1. history.—Cass1oporvs. 

By taking these first words 
on His lips, our Lord stamped the Psalm as belonging 
to Himself —Lupo.Lpu. 

Not the “‘ why” of impatience or despair, not the 
sinful questioning of one whose heart rebels against his 
chastening, but rather the cry of a lost child who cannot 
understand why his father left him, and who longs 
to see his father’s face again.—PEROWNE. 

The fact that Jesus uttered from His cross the 
words of bitter woe that begin this poem, have given 
and must ever give it a special interest and importance. 
It was natural that Christian sentiment should fasten 
lovingly on it, and almost claim it, not only as a record 
of suffering typical of our Lord’s suffering, but as 
actually in every detail prophetic of Him. But the 
signs of a true Messianic character of prophecy are to 
be looked for in moral likeness, not in accidental 
resemblances of situation, or coincidences of language, 
and in this sense Psalm xxii must ever be considered 
Messianic. 

Still, the strong personal tone in the opening of the 
poem suggests that this prophet was himself closely 
identified with the sufferings he depicts, and shared 
them not only in sympathy but in reality, and the great 
consensus of opinion looks for the author among the 
sufferers in the exile, and probably among the Levites. 

ELLICOTT. 

Who could believe it, unless the Lord Himself 

said it ?—ScRIBANIUS. 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


The Lord is my shepherd; I 
shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down 
in green pastures : 
He leadeth me beside the siill 
waters. 
He restoreth my soul : 
He guideth me in the paths of 
righteousness for his name's 
sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil ; for thou 
art with me: 
Thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me. 
Thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine 
enemies : 
Thou hast anointed my head 
with oil; my cup runneth 
over. 
Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days 
of my life: 
And I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever. 

Ps. XXIII, 


dious joy, greater than the heart can conceive. 
be the day on which that Psalm was born! 


1 (lo Psalmist describes 
himself asone of Jehovah’s 
flock, safe under His care, 
absolved from all anxieties 
by the sense of this protection, 
and gaining from this confi- 
dence of safety the leisure to 
enjoy, without satiety, all the 
simple pleasures which make 
up life—the freshness of the 
meadow, the coolness of the 
stream. It is the most com- 
plete picture of happiness that 
ever was or can be drawn. It 
represents that state of mind 
for which all alike sigh, and 
the want of which makes life a 
failure to most; it represents 
that heaven which is every- 
where if we could but enter it, 
and yet almost nowhere be- 
cause so few of us can. 
SEELEY. 
The twenty-third Psalm is 
the nightingale of the Psalms. 
It is small, of a homely feather, 
singing shyly out of obscurity ; 
but, oh! it has filled the air 
of the whole world with melo- 
Blessed 
What 


would you say of a pilgrim commissioned of God to 
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travel up and down the earth singing a strange melody, 
which, when one heard, caused him to forget whatever 
sorrow he had? And so the singing angel goes on his 
way through all lands, singing in the language of every 
nation, driving away trouble by the pulses of the air 
which his tongue moves with Divine power. Behold 
just such an one! This pilgrim God has sent to speak 
in every language on the globe. It has charmed more 
griefs to rest than all the philosophy of the world. 
Nor is its work done. It will go on singing to your 
children and my children, and to their children, through 
all the generations of time; nor will it fold its wings 
till the last pilgrim is safe, and time ended ; and then 
it shall fly back to the bosom of God, whence it issued, 
and sound on, mingled with all those sounds of celestial 
joy which make heaven musical for ever.—BEECHER. 

This is the Pearl of Psalms whose soft and pure 
radiance delights every eye; a pearl of which Helicon 
need not be ashamed, though Jordan claims it. Of this 
delightful song, it may be affirmed that its piety and 
its poetry are equal, its sweetness and its spirituality 
are unsurpassed. ... It has been said that what 
the nightingale is among birds, that is this divine ode 
among the Psalms, for it has sung sweetly in the ear of 
many a mourner in his night of weeping, and has bidden 
him hope for a morning of joy. I will venture to 
compare it also to the lark, which sings as it mounts, 
and mounts as it sings, until it is out of sight, and even 
then is not out of hearing.—SPuURGEON. 

Those that are sick, those that are old, have reason 
to look upon themselves as in “ the valley of the shadow 
of death.”” Here is one word, indeed, which sounds 
terrible: it is “death.” But there are four words 
which lessen the terror. It is but “the shadow of 
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death ”; the shadow of a serpent will not sting, nor 
the shadow of a sword kill. It is the valley of a shadow, 
deep, indeed, and dark and dirty ; but the valleys are 
fruitful, and so is death itself fruitful of comforts to 
God’s people. It is but a walk, a gentle pleasant walk : 
the wicked are chased out of the world, and their souls 
are required; but the saints take a walk to another 
world, as cheerfully as they take their leave of this. It 
is a walk through it; they shall not be lost in this valley, 
but get safe to the mountain of spices on the other 
side of it—HENRY. 

Lord, I am coming as fast as I can. I know I must 
pass through the shadow of death before I can come to 
see Thee. But it is but a shadow of death, a little 
darkness upon nature: but Thou, Lord, by Thy good- 
ness, has broken the jaws and the power of death. 

ARCHBP. Laup. 

The “rod” may signify the shepherd’s crook: 
with this he could defend his sheep, and with it lay 
hold of their horns or legs, to pull them out of thickets, 
bogs, pits,or waters. Weare not to suppose that by the 
“rod ” correction is meant: there is no idea of this kind, 
either in the text or in the original word; nor has it 
this meaning in any part of Scripture. Besides, 
correction and chastisement do not comfort; they are 
not, at least for the present, joyous, but grievous ; nor 
can any person look forward to them with comfort. 
“* Thy staff” means thy prop, or support, something to 
rest on, as a staff, crutch, stave, or the like —A. CLARKE. 

This Psalm was chosen by St. Augustine to be the 
martyrs’ hymn. 

Cp. Geo. Herbert’s “ The King of love my Shep- 
herd is.”’ 

Cp. Addison’s “ ‘The Lord my pasture shall prepare.” 
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THE SONG OF THE EARTH 


S David, in his youthful 

days, was tending his 
flocks on Bethlehem’s fertile 
plains, the Spirit of the Lord 
descended upon him, and his senses were opened, and 
his understanding enlightened, so that he could under- 
stand the songs of the night. The heavens proclaimed 
the glory of God, the glittering stars formed the general 
chorus, their harmonious melody resounded upon earth, 
and the sweet fullness of their voices vibrated to its 
utmost bounds. 

** Light is the countenance of the Eternal,” sung the 
setting sun: ‘‘ lam the hem of His garment,”’ responded 
the soft and rosy twilight. The clouds gathered 
themselves together and said, “‘ We are His nocturnal 
tent.’’ And the waters in the clouds, and the hollow 
voices of the thunders, joined in the lofty chorus, 
“ The voice of the Eternal is upon the waters, the God 
of glory thundereth in the heavens, the Lord is upon 
many waters.” 

“* He flieth upon my wings,” whispered the winds, 
and the gentle air added, “‘ I am the breath of God, the 
aspirations of His benign presence.” ‘‘ We hear the 
songs of praise,’’ said the parched earth; “‘ all around is 
praise ; I alone am sad and silent.’”’ Then the falling 
dew replied, ‘I will nourish thee, so that thou shalt 
be refreshed and rejoice, and thy infants shall bloom 
like the young rose.” ‘“‘ Joyfully we bloom,” sang the 
tefreshed meads; the full ears of corn waved as they 
sang, “‘ We are the blessing of God, the hosts of God 
against famine.” 

““ We bless Thee from above,” said the gentle moon: 
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The earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof... 
Ps. XXIV. 1. 
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*“* We, too, bless Thee,”’ responded the stars; and the 
lightsome grasshopper chirped, ““ Me, too, He blesses 
in the pearly dew-drop.” ‘‘ He quenched my thirst,” 
said the roe; “‘ And refreshed me,” continued the stag ; 
“‘And grants us our food,” said the beasts of the 
forest ; “‘ And clothes my lambs,” gratefully added the 
sheep. 

*‘ He heard me,” croaked the raven, “‘ when I was 
forsaken and alone’”’; and the turtle-dove cooed, and 
the swallow and other birds joined the song, “‘ We have 
found our nests, our houses, we dwell upon the altar 
of the Lord, and sleep under the shadow of His wing in 
tranquillity and peace.” ‘“‘ And peace,’ replied the 
night, until chanticleer awoke the dawn, and crowed 
with joy, “‘ Open the portals, set wide the gates of the 
world! The King of glory approaches. Awake! 
Arise, ye sons of men, give praises and thanks unto the 
Lord, for the King of glory approaches.” 

The sun arose, and David awoke from his melodious 
rapture. But as long as he lived the strains of creation’s 
harmony remained in his soul, and daily he recalled 
them from the strings of his harp.—The Talmud. 

Could the earth at one season beadorned with flowers, 
at another be covered with snow ; or, if such a number 
of things regulated their own changes, could the approach 
and retreat of the sun in the summer and winter solstices 
be so regularly known and calculated; could the flux 
and reflux of the sea and the height of the tides be 
affected by the increase or wane of the moon; could the 
different courses of the stars be preserved by the uniform 
movement of the whole heaven; could these things 
subsist, I say, in such a harmony of all the parts of the 
universe without the continued influence of a Divine 
Spirit -—CICERO. 
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THE SONG OF VIRTUE 


T is not he who sings so 


Who shall ascend into the hill 
well or so many Psalms, nor 


Restor: ous: he who fasts or watches so 
And who shall stand in his holy aie 
Rd many days, nor he who divides 


Ps. XXIV. 3. his own among the poor, nor 

he who preaches to others, nor 
he who lives quietly, kindly, and friendly ; nor, in fine, 
is it he who knows all sciences and languages, nor he 
who works all virtuous and all good works that ever 
any man spoke or read of, but it is he alone who is 
pure within and without—MarrTin LuTHER. 

The answer is remarkable, as expressing in language 
so clear that a child may understand it, the great 
doctrine that the only service, the only character which 
can be thought worthy of such a habitation, is that which 
conforms itself to the laws of truth, honesty, humility, 
justice, love. Three thousand years have passed, 
Jerusalem has fallen, the Jewish monarchy and priest- 
hood and ritual and religion have perished; but the 
words of David still remain, with hardly an exception, 
the rule by which all wise and good men would measure 
the worth and value of men, the greatness and strength 
of nations.- STANLEY. 

The inscription on the tablets in the temples of the 
Greeks sets forth that nobody must dare to come 
within the inclosure of the lustral water-vessels who has 
not clean hands.—LUucIAN. 

Let men approach the gods with purity; let men 
appear before them in the spirit of devotion. Let due 
honour be likewise paid to those virtues by which man 
is exalted to heaven—as intelligence, valour, piety, 
fidelity —CicERO. 
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THE SECRET OF THE LORD 


Pie reel of the Lord ts with Te these four Psalms which 
them that fear him immediately follow one an- 


other, we may find the soul of 
Essen Ae David presented in all the 
several postures of piety—lying, standing, sitting, 
kneeling. In the twenty-second Psalm he is lying all 
along, falling flat on his face, low grovelling on the 
ground, even almost entering into a degree of despair. 
Speaking of himself, in the history of Christ in the 
mystery, ‘““ My God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
In the twenty-third Psalm he is standing, and through 
God’s favour, in despite of his foes, trampling and 
triumphing over all opposition; ‘‘ The Lord is my 
shepherd, therefore shall I lack nothing.’’ In the 
twenty-fourth Psalm he is sztting, like a doctor in his 
chair, or a professor in his place, reading a lecture 
of divinity, and describing the character of that man— 
how he must be accomplished—‘‘who shall ascend into 
the holy hill,” and hereafter be partaker of happiness. 
In this twenty-fifth Psalm he is kneeling, with hands 
and voice lifted up to God, and on these two hinges the 
whole Psalm turneth: the one is a hearty beseeching 
of God’s mercy, the other a humble bemoaning of his 
own misery.—FULLER. 

By the word “ secret ” may be meant, God’s love 
and favour, which is called His “ secret,”’ Job xxix. 4; 
Prov. iii. 32 ; and that very fitly, because it is known to 
none but him that enjoys it—POoLe. 

It is the righteous that is God’s friend, it is to him 
that God is joined in a loving familiarity, it is to him 
that God revealeth His secret, telling him what misery 
and torments He hath reserved for them who by wicked- 
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ness flourish in this world. And indeed the Lord doth 
not more hate the wicked than He loves the godly: if 
He keeps far from the froward, as being an abomination 
unto Him, His very secret shall be with the righteous, 
as with His dearest friend. It is an honour to him 
to whom a secret is committed by another, a greater 
honour to him to whom the king shall commit his own 
secret; but how is he honoured to whom God com- 
mitteth His secret ? for where the secret of God is, 
there is His heart and there is Himself. ‘Thus was His 
secret with St. John, of whom St. Bernard saith, by 
occasion of the beginning of his gospel, *‘ Doth he 
not seem unto thee to have dived into the bowels of 
the Divine Word, and from the secrets of His breast, 
to have drawn a sacred pith of concealed wisdom ? ”’ 
Thus was His secret with St. Paul, who saith, “‘ We 
speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden 
wisdom, which none of the princes of this world knew ” 
(1 Cor. 11.7, 8). St. Gregory reads, for the secret of God, 
the communication of God; but then addeth, ‘* God’s 
communication is, by the illustration of His presence, 
to reveal secrets to the minds of men.” But to consider 
the words somewhat more generally. There is no less 
a secret of godliness, than there is of any other trade or 
profession. Many profess an art or a trade, but thrive 
not by it, because they have not the secret and mystery 
of it; and many profess godliness, but are little the 
better for it, because they have not the true secret of it: 
he hath that, with whom God is in secret in his heart ; 
and he that is righteous in secret, where no man sees 
him, he is the righteous man with whom the secret of 
the Lord is.——M. JERMIN. 

In heaven love will absorb fear, but in this world 
fear and loye must go together——J. H. NEwMan. 
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SORROW’S WAYFARING 


NGER ” is not properly 

in God, He being a 
simple, uncompounded, im- 
movable, and unchangeable 
Being ; nor is it ever towards 
But joy cometh in the morning. His people ag teality, unless 
Ps. XXX. 5. anger ’’ is distinguished from 

wrath, and is considered as 

consistent with His everlasting and unvariable love to 
them ; but only in their apprehension, He doing those 
shinies which in some respects are similar to those which 
men do when they are angry ; He turns away from them, 
and hides His face, He chides, chastises, and afflicts, 
and then they conclude He is angry; and when He 
returns again and takes off His hand, manifests His par- 
doning love and comforts them, then they understand 
it, that ‘‘ His anger” is turned away from them.—GILL. 

Some supply comes to lodge with the last clause, 
but the image is complete and finer without. It is 
thoroughly Oriental. Sorrow is the wayfarer who 
comes to the tent for a night’s lodging, but the metaphor 
of his taking his leave in the morning is not carried 
on, and we have instead the sudden waking with a cry 
of joy, sudden as the eastern dawn, without twilight or 
preparation. Never was faith in the Divine love more 
beautifully expressed.—ELLIcoTT. 

He sends them deliverance so unexpectedly and 
suddenly, as well as seasonably, that where nothing but 
lamentations were heard overnight, there nothing but 
shouts of joy are heard in the morning.—Bp. PaTRICK. 

This is the judgment of a man long and deeply 
acquainted with God.—A. CLARKE. 


For his anger is but for a 
moment ; 

In his favour is life : 

Weeping may tarry for the 
night, 
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TAUGHT OF GOD 
O other than God Himself 


can undertake so much 
as is promised in this text. 
I will counsel thee with mine Rarnere jas ae ing 
ie hile entat of the understanding, I will 
Ps. XXXII 8. instruct thee, and in the 
original there is somewhat 
more than our translation reaches to; it is there, 
I will make thee understand. Man can instruct, God 
only can make us understand. And then it is, I 
will make thee, thee understand; the work is the 
Lord’s, the understanding is the man’s: for God 
does not work in man as the devil did in idols and in 
possessed persons, who had no voluntary concurrence 
with the action of the devil, but were merely passive ; 
God works so in man as that He makes man work too, I 
will make thee understand ; that that shall be done shall 
be done by Me, but in thee; the power that rectifies 
the act is God’s, the act is man’s; says God, I will 
make thee, thee, every particular person (for that arises 
out of this singular and distributive word, thee, which 
threatens no exception, no exclusion), I will make every 
person to whom I present instruction, capable of that 
instruction ; and if he receive it not, it is only his, and 
not My fault. And so this first part is an instruction 
of such things, as by God’s rectifying of our under- 
standing we are bound to believe. And then, in a 
second part, there follows a more particular instructing, 
“I will teach thee,” and that “‘ in the way”; it is not 
only de via, to teach thee which is the way, that thou 
mayst find it, but zm via, how to keep the way when thou 
art in it.—DONNE. 
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I will instruct thee and teach 
thee in the way which thou 
shalt go: 


PSALM 37 


THE SECRET OF TRANQUILLITY 


ERE is the secret of 
tranquillity in freedom 
from eager, earthly desire. 

The great reason why life 
is troubled and restless lies not 
without, but within. It is not 
our changing circumstances, but our unregulated desires, 
that rob us of peace.—MAcLAREN. 

We must make God our hearts’ delight, and then we 
shall have our hearts’ desire ; we must not only depend 
upon God, but solace ourselves in Him. We must be 
well pleased that there is a God, that He is such a one 
as He has revealed Himself to be, and that He is our 
God in covenant. We must delight ourselves in His 
beauty, bounty, and benignity; our souls must return 
to Him, and repose in Him as their rest, and their 
portion for ever. Being satisfied of His lovingkindness, 
we must be satisfied with it, and make that our exceeding 
joy. We were commanded to do good, and then follows 
this command, to delight in God, which is as much a 
privilege as duty. If we make conscience of obedience 
to God, we may then take the comfort of a complacency 
in Him. And even this pleasant duty of delighting in 
God, has a promise annexed to it, which is very full 
and precious, enough to recompense the hardest ser- 
vices. He shall give thee the desires of thy heart. He 
has not promised to gratify all the appetites of the body, 
and the humours of the fancy, but to grant all the desires 
of the heart, all the cravings of the renewed sanctified 
soul. What is the desire of the heart of the good n.an? 
It is this: to know and love, and live to God, to please 
Him and to be pleased in Him.—HEnry. 


Delight thyself also in the 
Lord ; 
And he shall give thee the 
desires of thine heart. 

Ps. XXXVII. 4. 
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A PRAYER FOR MERCY 


O Leeds vebahe iibinbe tay OTH these words, which 
Haohy ae we translate to chasten, and 
Neither chasten me in thy 0t displeasure, are words of 
ia \disstenariee: a heavy and of a vehement 
Ps. XXXVII.1, Signification. They extend 
both to express the eternity of 
God’s indignation, even to the binding of the soul 
and body in eternal chains of darkness. For the first 
signifies in the Scriptures, to bind, often with ropes, 
often with chains; to fetter, or manacle, or pinion 
men that are to be executed; so that it imports a 
slavery, a bondage all the way, and a destruction at 
last. And so the word is used by Rehoboam, ‘ My 
father chastised you with whips, but I will chastise 
you with scorpions.” And then, the other word doth 
not only signify “‘ hot displeasure,” but that effect of 
God’s hot displeasure which is intended by the prophet: 
“ Therefore hath He poured forth His fierce wrath, and 
the strength of battle, and that set him on fire round 
about, and he knew it not, and it burned him, and he 
considered it not.” ‘These be the fearful conditions of 
God’s hot displeasure, to be in a furnace, and not to feel 
it; to be in a habit of sin, and not know what leads us 
into temptation ; to be burnt to ashes, and so not only 
without all moisture, all holy tears, but, as ashes without 
any possibility that any good thing can grow in us. 
And yet this word hath a heavier signification than this ; 
for it signifies poison itself, destruction itself, for so it 
is twice taken in one verse: “‘ Their poison is like the 
poison of a serpent”; so that this hot displeasure is the 
poison of the soul, obduration here, and extension of 
this obduration hereafter.—DoNNE. 
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PSALM 38 


THE PENITENT 


AVID proceeds to a reason 

why his prayer must be 
vehement, why these miseries 
of his are so violent, and why 
God’s anger is permanent, and 
he finds all this to be, because 
in his sins, all these venomous qualities, vehemence, 
violence, and continuance, were complicated, and 
enwrapped ; for he had sinned vehemently, in the rage 
of lust, and violently, in the effusion of blood, and 
permanently, in a long and senseless security. They 
are all contracted in this text into two kinds, which will 
be our two parts in handling these words : first, “* Mine 
iniquities are gone over my head,” there is the multiplicity, 
the number, the succession, and so the continuation of 
his sin; and then, “‘ My sins are as a heavy burden, too 
heavy for me,” there is the greatness, the weight, the 
insupportableness of his sin. St. Augustine calls these 
two distinctions or considerations of sin, ignorantiam, 
et difficultatem ; first that David was ignorant, that he 
saw not the tide, as it swelled up upon him, depth called 
upon depth ; and all thy waters, and all thy billows are 
gone over me (says he in another place) ; he perceived 
them not coming till they were over him, he discerned 
not his particular sins then when he committed them, 
till they came to that height that he was overflowed, 
surrounded, his iniquities were gone over his head; and 
in that St. Augustine notes zgnorantiam, his unobservance, 
his inconsideration of his own case ; and then he notes 
difficultatem, the hardness of recovering, because he that 
is under water hath no air to see by, no air to hear 
by, he hath nothing to reach to.—DONNE. 
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Mine iniquities are gone over 
mine head : 

As an heavy burden they are 
too heavy for me. 


Ps, XXXVIII. 4. 
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mel 


PATIENT PRAYER 


SEE that the Lord, suppose 


I waited patiently for the | Es drifteth and delayeth the 


Lord ; 
eee es peer ane! effect of His servant’s prayer, 
eel nay tery and granteth not his desire 


at the first, yet He heareth him. 
I shall give a certain argument, 
whereby thou may know that the Lord heareth thee, 
suppose He delay the effect of thy prayers. Continuest 
thou in prayer? Hast thou this strength given thee 
to persevere in suiting anything? ‘Thou may be 
assured He heareth; for this is one sure argument 
that He heareth thee, for naturallie our impatience 
carrieth us to desperation ; our suddenness is so great, 
speciallie in spiritual troubles, that we cannot continue 
in suiting. When thou, therefore, continue in suiting, 
thou may be sure that this strength is furnished of 
God, and cometh from heaven, and if thou have 
strength, He letteth thee see that He heareth thy 
prayer; and suppose He delay the effect and force 
thereof, yet pray continuallie. This doctrine is so 
necessary for the troubled conscience, that I think 
it is the meetest bridle in the Scripture to refrain 
our impatience; it is the meetest bit to hold us in 
continual exercise of patience; for if the heart 
understand that the Lord hath rejected our prayer 
altogether, it is not possible to continue in prayer ; 
so when we know that the Lord heareth us, suppose He 
delay, let us crave patience to abide His will—R. Bruce. 

“Wait on the Lord,”’ this is the rule; “ keep His 
way,” this is the manner of waiting —J. H. NEWMAN. 


Ps. XL. 1. 
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BOOK II 


THE SOUL’S THIRST FOR GOD 


HAVE seen large flocks of 


As the hart pant h ; 
s the hart panteth after the these panting harts gather 


ter b b 
ee Pe Pek Pisa round the water brooks in the 
O God great deserts of Central Syria, 


so subdued by thirst that you 
could approach quite near 
them before they fled—W. M. Tuompson. 

The Psalmist is a poet, and has a poet’s sensitiveness 
to the external aspects of nature. He feels the pangs of 
bodily weariness and thirst, and these seem to him to be 
but feeble symbols of the deeper-seated pains of desire 
which touch his soul. ‘The unrest, the deep yearnings, 
the longing and desires of our natures—what are they all 
except cries for the living God, tendrils which are put 
forth, seeking after the great prop which alone is fit 
to lift us from the mud of this lower world? But the 
misery is that we do not know what we want, that we 
misinterpret the meaning of our own desires, that we go 
to the wrong sources for our need. Shipwrecked sailors 
drink salt water in their wild thirst, and it makes them 
mad. 

Let us see to it, too, that since we believe, or 
say we believe, that God is our chiefest good, the 
intensity of the longing bear some proportion to the 
worth of the thing desired. Can there be anything more 
preposterous, anything in the strictest sense of the word 
more utterly irrational than tepid wishes for the greatest 
good? What would you think of a man that had 
some feeble wish after health or life? Cold wishes 
for God are as flagrant an absurdity as cold sunshine. 
Religion is nothing if it is not fervour.—MACLAREN. 


Ps. XLII. 1. 
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DESPONDENCY 


HEN sore troubles, in- 
stead of humbling a 
Ps. XLIE.5, ™20s Press him down to de- 

‘“" jection and discouragement of 

mind, it is a gracious man’s part to check himself for this 
unseasonable fit of unbelief, and to make his conscience 
answer for so far yielding to the temptation: unbelief 
in the child of God is followed by restlessness of spirit, 
as a chastisement drawn on him by that sin. The only 
means of remedying discouragements and disquietness | 
of mind, is to set faith at work ; to go to God and take 
hold on Him, and to cast anchor within the veil, hoping 
for, and expecting relief from Him. The believer, 
in the midst of trouble, may promise himself new 
experience of God’s kindness and consolation, by delivery 
out of it, and to God he may promise praises.—-DICKSON. 

*‘ Down,” that is, deep into the jaws of distrust and 
fear. And, Lord, my soul in this depth of sorrow, calls 
for help to Thy depth of mercy. For though I am sinking 
and am going down, yet not so low but that Thy mercy 
is yet underneath me. Do, of Thy compassions, open 
those everlasting arms, and catch him that has no help 
or stay in himself.—BuNyYAN. 

Moods and emotions should be examined and 
governed by a higher self. It is necessary to keep a 
very tight hand upon all our feelings, whether they be 
the natural desires of the sensuous part of our nature, 
or whether they be the sentiments of sadness and doubt, 
or anxiety or perplexity which are the natural results of 
outward circumstances of trial; or whether, on the con- 
trary, they be the bright and buoyant ones which come, 
like angels, along with prosperous hours——MAcLAREN. 
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Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul 2 


PSALM 46 


THE RIVER OF GOD 


HE allusion is either to the 

river Kidron, which ran 
by Jerusalem, or to the waters 
of Shiloah, which by different 
courses and branches ran 
through the city of Jerusalem, and supplied the several 
parts of it with water, to the joy and comfort of its 
inhabitants. But the words are to be understood in a 
figurative sense, as applicable to gospel times ; and this 
river either designs the gospel, the streams of which are 
its doctrines, which are living waters, that went out 
from Jerusalem, and which publish glad tidings of great 
joy to all sensible sinners; or the Spirit and His graces, 
which are compared to a well and rivers of living water, 
in the exercises of which the saints have much joy and 
peace; or else the Lord Himself, who is the place of 
broad rivers and streams to His people, and is both 
their refreshment and protection; or rather His ever- 
lasting love to them is here intended.—GILL. 

This is that flood which Ezekiel beheld in vision ; the 
waters that came down from the right side of the house, 
and rising first to the ankles—then as the prophet passed 
onward, to the knees—then to the loins—became after- 
wards a river that he could not pass over ; for the waters 
were risen, waters to swim in, a river that could not be 
passed over. Shall we see in this, with the angelic 
doctor, the river of grace which burst forth from Mount 
Calvary? Or, with St. Ambrose and St. Bernard, 
understand the verse of the “ river of water of life, clear 
as crystal, proceeding from the throne of God and of the 
Lamb ?”’—J. M. NEALE, 


There is a river, the streams 
whereof make glad the city 
of God... 

Ps, XLVI. 4. 
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THE GREAT CONFESSION 


HIS Psalm, written three 
Afeaihilodmma ena thousand years ago, might 
God, according to thy loving- e y SOU 


have been written yesterday ; 
kindness : : ; NA yh 
According to the multitude of rt e prone th . Vices of 
spiritual life in an Englishman 
thy tender mercies blot out my , 
as truly as in a Jew. 
F. W. ROBERTSON. 
This Psalm is the brightest 
gem in the whole book, and contains instruction so 
large, and doctrine so precious, that the tongue of 
angels could not do justice to the full development. 
STRIGELIUS. 
Conscience, when it is healthy, ever speaks thus, 
“‘ My transgression.” It was not the guilt of them that 
tempted you ; they have theirs ; but each as a separate 
agent has his own degree of guilt. Yours is your own: 
the violation of your own and not another’s sense of 
duty ; solitary, awful, unshared, adhering to you alone 
of all the spirits of the universe —-F. W. ROBERTSON. 
Do I well to prescribe to God with what He shall 
purge me, as though I knew all God’s medicines as well 
as Himself? and which is worse, I to prescribe and He to 
administer ? But excuse me, O my soul; it is not I that 
prescribe it to God ; it is God that prescribes it to me; 
for hyssop is His own receipt, and one of the ingredients 
prescribed by Himself to make the water of separation 
for curing the leprosy. . . . I must confess I was glad 
at heart when I first heard hyssop spoken of ; to think 
I should be purged so gently, and with a thing that may 
so easily be had, for hyssop grows in every garden ; 
and then I thought I might go fetch it thence and purge 
myself; but now I perceive this is not the hyssop of 
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transgressions. — 


PELE, 


PSALM sr 


which Solomon writ, when he writ from the cedar to the 
hyssop ; but this hyssop is rather the herb grace, which 
never grew in garden but in that of Paradise, and which 
none can fetch thence unless God Himself deliver it. 
But how is this possible ? All the dyers upon earth 
cannot dye a red into a white; and how, then, is it 
possible that my sins which are as red as scarlet should 
ever be made as white as snow? Indeed, such retro- 
gradation is no work of human art ; it must be only His 
doing: for God hath a nitre of grace that can bring 
notonlythe redness of scarlet sins, but even the blackness 
of deadly sins, into its native purity and whiteness 
again. But say it be possible, yet what need is there of 
so great a whiteness, as to be “ whiter than snow”? 
seeing snow is not a painted wall, white without and 
foul within ; but it is white within and without, through- 
out and all over; and what eye so curious but such a 
whiteness may content? Yet such a whiteness will not 
serve, for I may be as white as snow and yet a leper still ; 
as it is said of Gehazi that ‘‘ he went from Elisha a leper 
as white as snow’’; it must be therefore whiter than 
snow. And such a whiteness it is that God’s washing 
works upon us, makes within us; for no snow is so 
white in the eyes of men as a soul cleansed from sin is 
in the sight of God. And yet, a whiter whiteness than 
this too ; for being purged from sin we shall put on the 
white robe; and this is a whiteness as much whiter 
than snow as angelical whiteness is more than elemental. 
Can we think God to be so indifferent that He will 
accept of a broken heart? Is a thing that is broken 
good for anything ? Can we drink in a broken glass ? 
Or can. we lean upon a broken staff? But though 
other things may be the worse for breaking, yet a heart 
is never at the best till it be broken ; for till it be broken 
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we cannot see what is in it; till it be broken, it cannot 
send forth its sweetest odour; and therefore, though 
God loves a whole heart in affection, yet He loves a 
broken heart in sacrifice. And no marvel, indeed, 
seeing it is He Himself that breaks it ; for as nothing 
but goat’s blood can break the adamant, so nothing but 
the blood of our scape-goat, Jesus Christ, is able to 
break our adamantine hearts. Accept, therefore, O 
God, my broken heart, which I offer Thee with a whole 
heart ; seeing Thou canst neither except against it for 
being whole, which is broken in sacrifice, nor except 
against it for being broken, which is whole in affection. 
Sir RICHARD BAKER. 

To Thyself convert us, from the earthly to the 
heavenly ; convert our rebellious wills to Thee, and 
when we are converted, show Thy countenance that we 
may know Thee; show Thy power that we may fear 
Thee ; show Thy wisdom that we may reverence Thee; 
show Thy goodness that we may love Thee ; show them 
once, show them a second time, show them always, 
that through tribulation we may pass with a happy face, 
and be saved. When Thou dost save, we shall be saved ; 
when Thou withdrawest Thy hand, we cannot be 
saved.— SAVONAROLA. 

As Godfrey de Bouillon and his Crusaders rode 
into Jerusalem, this Psalm was being sung in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Savonarola, the great preacher, 
reserved it for a time of trouble. 

Lady Jane Grey recited it before her executioners, 
and so did the martyr Sir Thomas More. 

Joseph Haydn, the musician, was once asked why 
his sacred music was so joyful, and he answered that 
it was because God was so good, that he would set 
the fifty-first Psalm in allegro |—A. S. Dyer. 
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THE HEART’S DESIRE 


E wished, rather than 
hoped, for escape. 
Bp. PATRICK. 

An old writer tells us it 
would have been more honour- 
able for him to have asked for 
the strength of an ox to bear his trials, than for the wings 
of a dove to flee from them.—W. Jay. 

Believe it, toil-worn worker, in spite of thy foul 
alley, thy crowded lodging, thy grimed clothing, thy 
ill-fed children, thy thin, pale wife—believe it, thou, too, 
and thine, will some day have your share of beauty. 
God made you love beautiful things only because He 
intends hereafter to give you your fill of them. That 
pictured face on the wall is lovely, but lovelier still may 
the wife of thy bosom be when she meets thee on the 
resurrection morn! Those baby cherubs in the old 
Italian painting—how gracefully they flutter and sport 
among the soft clouds, full of rich, young life and baby 
joy! Yes, beautiful, indeed, but just such a one at this 
very moment is that once pining, deformed child of 
thine, over whose death-cradle thou wast weeping a 
month ago; now a child-angel, whom thou shalt meet 
again, never to part! Those landscapes, too, painted 
by loving, wise old Claude, two hundred years ago, 
are still as fresh as ever. How still the meadows are! 
how pure and free that vault of deep, blue sky! No 
wonder that thy worn heart, as thou lookest, sighs aloud, 
“*O that I had wings as a dove, then would I flee away 
and be at rest!’ Ah, but gayer meadows and bluer 
skies await thee in “the new heavens and the new 
earth.”—Cuas. KINGSLEY. 


And I said, Oh that I had H 
wings like a dove! 
Then would I fly away, and 
be at rest. 

Ps. LV. 6, 
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THE PSALMIST’S GOD 


ICHARD Baxter says of 

this Psalm: “I can sing 
it, because though I have not 
a soul like David, I desire to have it. 1 have a heart 
to the heart.” —KeEr. 

As the whole Book of Psalms is an ointment poured 
out upon all sorts of sores, a cerecloth that supples all 
bruises, a balm that searches all wounds; so are there 
some certain Psalms that are imperial Psalms, that 
command over all affections, and spread themselves 
over all occasions—catholic, universal Psalms, that 
apply themselves to all necessities. This is one of those. 

DONNE. 

The words represent not a human impression, 
or desire, or conceit, but an aspect, a truth, a necessity 
of the Divine nature. Man can, indeed, give himself 
by halves; he can bestow a little of his thought, of 
his heart, of his endeavour, upon his brother man. 
In other words, man can be imperfect in his acts as 
he is imperfect and finite in his nature. But when God, 
the Perfect Being, loves the creature of His hand, He 
cannot thus divide His love. He must perforce love 
with the whole directness, and strength, and intensity 
of His Being; for He is God, and therefore incapable 
of partial and imperfect action. He must give Himself 
to the single soul with as absolute a completeness as if 
there were no other being besides it, and, on his side, 
man knows that thisgift of Himself by God is thus entire ; 
and in no narrow spirit of ambitious egotism, but as 
grasping and representing the literal fact, he cries, 
*“ My God.”—H. P. Lippon. 


O God, thou art my God... 
Ps. LXII. 1. 
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GOD’S DELIVERANCE 


Unto JEHOVAH the Lord Be Aen Sta panel yee 
benefit of their founda- 

belong the issues from death. ’ ; 
Ps LXVIL 20. “RS that sustain them, sup- 
port them; and of their 
buttresses that comprehend them, embrace them; and 
of their contignations that knit and unite them. The 
foundation suffers them not to sink; the buttresses 
suffer them not to swerve; the contignation and 
knitting suffer them not to cleave. The body of our 
building is in the former part of this verse ; it is this: 
He that is our God is the God of salvation ; ad salutes, 
of salvations, in the plural, so it is in the original ; the 
God that gives us spiritual and temporal salvation too. 
But of this building, the foundation, the buttresses, 
the contignation, are in this part of the verse, which 
constitutes our text, and in the three diverse acceptations 
of the words amongst ourexpositors, “‘ Unto God the Lord 
belong the issues of death.’’ For, first, the foundation of 
this building (that our God is the God of all salvation) 
is laid in this, “ That unto this God the Lord belong the 
issues of death’’; that is, it is in His power to give us 
an issue and deliverance, even then, when we are brought 
to the jaws and teeth of death, and to the lips of that 
whirlpool, the grave; and so, in this acceptation, this 
exitus mortis, this issue of death, is léberatio a morte, a 
deliverance from death; and this is the most obvious 
and most ordinary acceptation of these words, and that 
upon which our translation lays hold: “ the issues from 

death.” 

And then, secondly, the buttresses that compre- 
hend and settle this building; that, “ He that ts our 
God is the God of salvation,” are thus raised ; ‘‘ Unto 
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God the Lord belong the issues of death,’’ that is, the 
disposition and manner of our death, what kind of issue 
and transmigration we shall have out of this world, 
whether prepared or sudden, whether violent or natural, 
whether in our perfect senses or shaked and disordered 
by sickness ; there is [no] condemnation to be argued 
out of that, no judgment to be made upon that; for 
howsoever they die, precious in His sight ts the deathof His 
saints, and with Him are the issues of death, the ways of 
our departing out of this life are in His hands; and so in 
this sense of the words, this exitus mortis, the issue of 
death, is liberatio in morte, a deliverance in death; not 
that God will deliver us from dying, but that He will 
have a care of us in the hour of death, of what kind 
soever our passage be; and this sense and acceptation 
of the words, the natural frame and contexture doth well 
and pregnantly administer unto us. 

And then, lastly, the contignation and knitting of 
this building, that He that is our God, is the God of 
all salvation, consists in this, Unto this God the Lord 
belong the issues of death, that is, that this God the 
Lord, having united and knit both natures in one, and 
being God, having also come into this world, in our 
flesh, He could have no other means to save us, He 
could have no other issue out of this world, nor return 
to His former glory, but by death. And so in this 
sense, this exitus mortis, the issue of death, is liberatio 
per mortem, a deliverance by death, by the death 
of this God our Lord, Christ Jesus. These three 
considerations, our deliverance a morte, in morte, per 
mortem, from death, in death, and by death, will 
abundantly do all the offices of the foundation, of the 
buttresses, of the contignation of this our building. 

DONNE. 
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BOOK III 
PROBLEMS OF PROVIDENCE 


| \ / i rt 
When I saw the prosperity of EN of ; eminent parts, 
; famous in their genera- 
the wicked. 


Ps. LXXIII.3 tion for religion and piety, have 
‘staggered in their judgment 
to see the flourishing estate of the wicked. It made 
Job to complain, and Jeremiah to expostulate with 
God ; and David was even ready to sink in seeing the 
prosperity of ungodly men: to see the one in wealth, 
the other in want; the one honourable, the other 
despised ; the one upon a throne, the other on a dung- 
hill —Donne. 

Socrates, being asked what would be vexatious to 
good men, replied, “The prosperity of the bad.” What 
would vex the bad? ‘“‘ The prosperity of the good.” 

Tuomas LE BLANC. 
When we behold a man faithful and just, 
Humbly devout, true to his word and trust, 
Dejected and oppress’d ; whilst the profane, 
And wicked, and unjust, in glory reign ; 
Proudly triumphant, flush’d with power and gain ; 
What inference can human reason draw, 
How can we guess the secrets of Thy law ? 

THEOGNIS. 

You conceive that you behold in their doings, as in 
a mirror, the disregard of all things on the part of the 
gods, not knowing in what way they pay up the full 
amount of their contributions to every one —PLATO. 

Wicked men are ofttimes exalted, and God exalts 
them, though they know it not. But how? He exalts 
them to a high place, but doth He exalt them to a safe 
place --—CarYL. 
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THE SANCTUARY SECRET 


READILY admit that no 
man can form a right judg- 
ment of the providence of God 
but he who elevates his mind 
above the earth; but it is 
more simple and natural to understand the word 
““ sanctuary’ as denoting celestial doctrine. As the 
book of the law was laid up in the sanctuary, from which 
the oracles of heaven were to be obtained, that is to say, 
the declaration of the will of God; and as this was the 
true way of acquiring profitable instruction, David very 
properly puts entering into the sanctuaries for coming to 
the school of God, as if his meaning were this: Until 
God become my schoolmaster, and until I learn by His 
word what otherwise my mind, when I come to consider 
the government of the world, cannot comprehend, I 
stop short all at once, and understand nothing about the 
subject. When, therefore, we are here told that men are 
unfit for contemplating the arrangements of Divine 
Providence, until they obtain wisdom elsewhere than 
from themselves, how can we attain to wisdom but by 
submissively receiving what God teaches us, both by 
His word and by His Holy Spirit ? David by the word 
“* sanctuary ”’ alludes to the external manner of teaching, 
which God had appointed among His ancient people ; 
but along with the word he comprehends the secret 
illumination of the Holy Spirit—CaLvIn. 

For his part, he was satisfied that it was ‘“‘ good ” 
(advantageous, pleasant, and honourable) for him 
to wait upon God, and walk with Him, confiding in His 
mercy, and celebrating His praises, whatever should be 
his outward circumstances and situation.—T. Scorr. 
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It was too painful for me; 
Until I went into the sanctuary 
of God... 

Ps. LXXIII. 16-17. 


PSALM 85 


THE TWO ANGELS 


OW beautiful is this per- 
-sonification of Mercy and 
Truth meeting together like 
angels in the streets of Sion 
(cp. Ixxxix. 14, “ Mercy and 
Truth shall go before Thy 
face’’), and of Righteousness and Peace, like another pair 
of angels, kissing each other! And how much is the 
beauty of this personification enhanced by its contrast 
with that other picture which is displayed in another 
Psalm, composed by David during his flight, when he 
had looked back on Jerusalem, then occupied by rebels 
and traitors. He then said, ‘‘ J] have seen Violence and 
Strife in the city. Mischief and Sorrow are in the midst 
of it. Deceit and Guile go not out of her streets ”’ 
(see lv. g-11). But now the aspect of things is changed. 
Grace meets Truth in the ways of Jerusalem, as ‘‘ one 
heavenly messenger meets another,” and Righteousness 
salutes Peace with a sisterly kiss of love —WoORDSWoORTH. 
This is a remarkable text, and much has been said 
on it ; but there is a beauty in it which, I think, has not 
been noticed. Mercy and Peace are on one side ; Truth 
and Righteousness on the other. Truth requires Righteous- 
ness ; Mercy calls for Peace. ‘They meet together on the 
way ; one going to make inquisition for sin, the other to 
plead for reconciliation. Having met, their differences 
on. certain considerations, not here particularly 
mentioned, are adjusted ; and their mutual claims are 
blended together in one common interest; on which 
Peace and Righteousness immediately embrace. Thus, 
Righteousness is given to Truth, and Peace is given to 
Mercy.—ADAM CLARKE. 


Mercy and truth are met 
together ; 
Righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other. 

Ps. LXXXV. 10. 
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IN HIS STEPS 


T is reported in the 
Bohemian story, that St. 
him ; Wi heir Ki 
And shall make his footsteps Samoan ery ene Lee 
winter night going to his 
a way to walk in. ‘ : 
Ps. LYXXV. 13, devotions in a remote church 
barefooted in the snow and 
sharpness of unequal and pointed ice, his servant 
Podavivus, who waited upon his master’s piety and 
endeavoured to imitate his affections, began to faint 
through the violence of the snow and cold, till the 
King commanded him to follow him, and set his feet in 
the same footsteps which his feet should mark for him ; 
the servant did so, and either fancied a cure or found 
one: for he followed his prince, helped forward with 
shame and zeal to his imitation, and by the furming 
footsteps for him in the snow. In the same manner 
does the blessed Jesus ; for, since our way is trouble- 
some, obscure, full of objection and danger, apt to be 
mistaken and to affright our industry, He commands us 
to mark His footsteps, to tread where His feet have 
stood, and not only invites us forward by the argument 
of His example, but He hath trodden down much of the 
difficulty, and made the way easier and fit for our feet. 
For He knows our infirmities, and Himself hath felt their 
experience in all things but in the neighbourhoods of 
sin; and therefore He hath proportioned a way and a path 
to our strengths and capacities, and, like Jacob, hath 
marched softly, and in evenness with the children and the 
cattle, to entertain us by the comforts of His company, 
and the influences of a perpetual guide.—Bp. ‘TAYLorR. 
Righteousness shall be both His herald and His 
attendant.—PEROWNE, 
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Righteousness shall go before 


PSALM 87 


THE CITY ,OF GOD 


LL the cities of the world 
a are the cities of God by 
0 ‘ His general title of sovereignty ; 
city of God. ; 
Ps. LXXXVIL 3. for so the whole world is the 
Lord’s, and the fullness of it. 
But there is a city which is His by a special title of 
propriety ; for as the Lord hath a peculiar people, so He 
hath a peculiar city. And, indeed, the peculiar city of 
God is nothing else but the peculiar people of God, living 
in the order of the Gospel. Now, this city of God has 
its glories, that is, many things which make it glorious, 
The cities of men have their glories, and many have 
spoken glorious things of them. But the glories of the 
city of God are—first, truth ; secondly, purity ; thirdly, 
unity ; fourthly, and chiefly, the presence of God among 
them, of which the prophet Ezekiel speaks in the last 
verse of his prophecy, “‘ The name of that city from 
that day shall be, The Lord is there.’’—Cary.. 

Two cities have been formed by two loves: the 
earthly by the love of self, even to the contempt of God ; 
the heavenly by the love of God, even to the contempt 
of self.—AUGUSTINE. 


Glorious things are spoken of 


England! awake! awake! awake! 
Jerusalem thy sister calls ! 

Why wilt thou sleep the sleep of death, 
And close her from thy ancient walls ? 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 
W. BLakg. 
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BOOK IV 
A HYMN OF ETERNITY 


UR noisy years seem 
moments in the being, 
Of the eternal Silence. 
W. WorpswortH. 
This Psalm might be cited 
as perhaps the most sublime of human compositions— 
the deepest in feeling—the loftiest in theologic concep- 
tion—the most magnificent in its imagery. ‘True is it 
in its report of human life—as troubled, transitory, and 
sinful. ‘True in its conception of the Eternal—the 
Sovereign and the Judge ; and yet the refuge and hope 
of men, who, notwithstanding the most severe trials 
of their faith, lose not their confidence in Him; but 
who, in the firmness of faith, pray for, as if they were 
predicting, a near-at-hand season of refreshment. 
Wrapped, one might say, in mystery, until the distant 
day of revelation should come, there is here conveyed 
the doctrine of Immortality ; for in the very plaint of the 
brevity of the life of man, and of the sadness of these, 
his few years of trouble, and their brevity, and their 
gloom, there is brought into contrast the Divine im- 
mutability ; and yet it is in terms of a submissive piety : 
the thought of a life eternal is here in embryo. 
Isaac ‘TAYLOR. 
This exordium breathes life, and pertains to a certain 
hope of the resurrection and of eternal life. Since he 
calls God, who is eternal, our habitation, or to speak more 
clearly, our place of refuge, to whom fleeing we may be 
in safety. For if God is our dwelling-place, and God is 
life, and we dwellers in Him, it necessarily follows, that 
we are in life, and shall live for ever. . . . For who will 
call God the dwelling-place of the dead? Who shall 
regard Him as a sepulchre? He is life; and therefore 
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Lord, thou hast been our 
dwelling place 
In all generations. 


PEXCH: 


PSALM go 


they also live to whom He is a dwelling-place. After 
this fashion Moses, in the very introduction, before he 
lets loose his horrible thunderings and _lightnings, 
fortifies the trembling, that they may firmly hold God 
to be the living dwelling-place of the living, of those that 
pray to Him, and put their trust in Him. 

It is a remarkable expression, the like of which is 
nowhere in sacred Scripture, that God is a dwelling- 
place. Scripture in other places says the very opposite, 
it calls men temples of God, in whom God dwells ; “ the 
temple of God is holy,”’ says Paul, ‘‘ which temple ye 
are.”’ Moses inverts this, and affirms, we are inhabit- 
ants and masters in this house. For the Hebrew word 
2 properly signifies a dwelling-place, as when the 
Scripture says, “‘ In Zion is His dwelling-place,’”’ where 
this word (Maon) is used. But because a house is for 
the purpose of safety, it results, that this word has the 
meaning of a refuge or place of refuge. 

If He is our dwelling-place, shall we not be safe 
though the heavens should go to wrack ? For we have 
a Lord greater than all the world. We have a Lord so 
mighty that at His word all things sprang into being. 
And yet we are so faint-hearted that if the anger of a 
single prince or king, nay, even of a single neighbour, 
is to be borne, we tremble and droop in spirit. Yet 
in comparison with this King, all things beside in the 
whole world are but as the lightest dust which a slight 
breath moves from its place, and suffers not to be still. 
In this way this description of God is consolatory, and 
trembling spirits ought to look to this consolation in 
their temptations and dangers.—LUTHER. 
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SPIRITUAL INTIMACY 


IS secret place is His 


. h . 
He that dwelleth in the secret heart, His bosom, where 


pie of per tees fe His only-begotten Son _ lies 
Shall abide under the shadow ; ; i 
Ay Ws abntehe and into which He takes His 

hing Ps. xcL.1, People, where they are set as 


seal, and enjoy intimate 
communion with Him ; it is no other than His gracious 
presence, to which none but saints are admitted, when 
the secret of His everlasting love is made known to 
them. Perhaps the cleft of the rock is signified, into 
which Moses was put when the goodness of the Lord 
passed before him. 

Often in this book of Psalms His power and protec- 
tion are called the shadow of His wings, in allusion to 
birds that overshadow and protect their young, though 
perhaps the allusion here may be to the shade of the 
Lord’s house, which is a delightful, refreshing, reviving, 
and fruitful shadow, where gracious souls dwell and 
abide with great delight and pleasure. Christ the Son 
of God is sometimes compared to the shadow of a 
rock. Under this shadow do they abide or lodge all 
night, safe and secure, as the word signifies. The 
Targum calls this shadow, “ the shadow of the clouds of 
glory.””—GILL. 

Such spiritual intimacy requires a spiritual privacy 
as well. ‘To come close to God means not merely to be 
withdrawn from the noise and glare of the world, but 
also to be embraced in that shadow with which the 
uncreated height softens His glory to our eyes. For 
those who are thus brought near to their Father in 
heaven, there rises a strange delight in remembering 
the Divine Omnipotence—T. H. DaRLow 
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DIVINE DELIVERANCE 


UT who are these fowlers ? 
The fowlers indeed are 
ihe ; the worst and wickedest, the 
nd from thenoisome pestilence, 
Ps. XCL3. cleverest and the cruellest. 
The fowlers are they who 
sound no horn, that they may not be heard, but shoot 
their arrows in secret places at the innocent... . 
Our further inquiry must be, what this snare may be. 
I wish not myself to invent it, nor to deliver to you 
what is subject to doubt. The Apostle shows us this 
snare, for he was not ignorant of the devices of these 
fowlers. Tell us, I pray, blessed Paul, what this snare 
of the devil is, from which the faithful soul rejoices 
that it is delivered. They that will be rich, says he, 
fall into temptation and the snare. Are not the riches 
of this world, then, the snare of the devil? Alas! 
how few we find who can boast of freedom from this 
snare, how many who grieve that they seem to them- 
selves too little enmeshed in the net, and who still 
labour and toil with all their strength to involve and 
entangle themselves more and more.—BERNARD. 

What faith is this, what trust is that which God hath 
promised protection and deliverance to in the time 
of a plague? What act of faith is it? What faith is 
it? I answer first, there is a faith of persuasion, called 
faith, whereby men are persuaded and verily believe 
that they shall not die, nor fall by the hand of the 
plague. This is well; but I do not find in this Psalm 
that this protection is entailed upon this persuasion, 
neither do I find this faith here mentioned. 

But again, there is a faith, I may call it a faith of 
recourse unto God, whereby a man doth betake himself 
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He shall deliver thee from the B 


snare of the fowler, 


THE STUDY BIBLE 


unto God for shelter, for protection as to his habitation : 
when other men do run one this way, another that way, 
to their hiding-places: in the time of a plague for a 
man then to betake himself to God as to his habitation, 
I think this is the faith here spoken of in this Psalm. 
In the time of a plague men will be very apt to leave 
station and calling, and so run away from the plague 
and pestilence ; but saith he, ‘‘ He shall give His angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways,” the ways 
of thy calling and place ; that is, when a man in the time 
of a plague shall conscientiously keep his station and 
place, and betake himself to God as his habitation ; 
this is the faith that is here spoken of —BRIDGE. 

This and such-like promises are not to be under- 
stood absolutely and universally, as if no truly good 
man could be cut off by the plague or other common 
calamities, which is confuted both by other plain texts 
of Scripture, and by unquestionable experience ; but 
with due limitations and conditions, either on man’s 
part, as if there be a defect in his faith or obedience ; 
or on God’s part, when God sees that death is more for 
his good than life, as it apparently is when righteous 
men are taken away from the evil to come, as is said in 
Isaiah lvii. 1, in which case, though God doth not give 
the thing promised, yet He giveth a far greater mercy 
instead of it, and so fulfils His promise in the best sense 
and with most advantage. As, if one man should 
solemnly promise to another to give him his daily food 
every day, he not only might, but ought, notwith- 
standing this promise, to deny and withdraw this 
food, when his body is so distempered, that in the 
judgment of the wisest physicians the taking of his food 
would evidently endanger his life——Poo Le. 
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TEMPTATIONS 


HAT avails a human 
foot among these? 
What force of human affection 
can stand fast among such 
terrible monsters? These are 
spiritual wickednesses, and are 
designated by not incongruous titles. . . . One is an 
asp, another a basilisk, a third a lion, and a fourth a 
dragon, because each in his own invisible way variously 
wounds,—one by his bite, another by his look, a third 
by his roar or blow, and a fourth by his breath... . 
Consider this also, whether perchance we are able 
to meet these four temptations with four virtues. The 
lion roars, who will not fear? If any there be, he shall 
be brave. But when the lion is foiled, the dragon lurks 
in the sand, in order to excite the soul with his poisonous 
breath ; breathing therein the lust of earthly things. 
Who, think you, shall escape his wiles? None but the 
prudent. But perhaps whilst you are careful in attacking 
these, some annoyance vexes you; and lo! the asp is 
upon you forthwith. For he seems to have found for 
himself a seasonable moment. Who is he that shall 
not be exasperated by this asp? Certainly the man of 
temperance and modesty, who knows how to abound, 
and to suffer want. On this opportunity, I think, the 
Evil Eye with its wicked allurements may determine to 
fascinate thee. Who shall turn away his face? Truly 
the just man, who not only desires not to take to himself 
the glory due to God, but not even to receive what is 
presented by another; if yet he is a just man, that justly 
executes what is just, who performs not his righteousness 
before men.—BERNARD. 


Thou shalt tread upon the lion 

and adder : 

The young lion and the serpent 

shalt thou trample under feet. 
Ps. XCI. 13. 
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TEMPTING GOD 


HOUGH God cannot be 

tempted with evil, He may 
justly be said to be tempted 
whenever men, by being dissatisfied with His dealings, 
virtually ask that He will alter those dealings, and 
proceed in a way more congenial to their feelings. Yet 
we cannot be dissatisfied with God’s dealings, and 
not be virtually guilty of tempting God. It may seem 
a harsh definition of a slight and scarcely avoidable 
fault, but nevertheless it is a true definition. You 
cannot mistrust God, and not accuse Him of want either 
of power or of goodness. You cannot repine, no, not 
even in thought, without virtually telling Him that Elis 
plans are not the best, nor His dispensations the wisest 
which He might have appointed in respect of your- 
selves. So that your fear, or your despondency, or 
your anxiety in circumstances of perplexity, or peril, 
are nothing less than the calling upon God to depart 
from His fixed course—a suspicion, or rather an asser- 
tion that He might proceed in a manner more worthy of 
Himself, and, therefore, achallenge to Him to alter 
His dealings if He would prove that He possesses the 
attributes which He claims. You may not intend thus 
to accuse or to provoke God whenever you murmur, 
but your murmuring does all this, and cannot fail to 
do it. You cannot be dissatisfied without virtually 
saying that God might order things better ; you cannot 
say that He might order things better without virtually 
demanding that He change His course of acting, 
and give other proofs of His infinite perfections. 

H,. MELvILL. 


Your fathers tempted me. . 
Ps. XCV. 9, 
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THE KING OF GLORY 


TaN Tid tencth v'dke uke jk vinden ics the isles 
saris may be taken for all the 
Dip eaditinds of isled ba? UFCHES:” | Why isles’? Be- 
slad. cause the waves of all tempta- 
2 TT ey oe tions roar around them. But 
as an isle may be beaten by the 
Dieta bias Void dadgorheng: AVES which on every side dash 
are the foundation of his throne. around eh iealunragi gaits be broken, 
Ps. XCVII 1-2, 204 father itself doth break 
the advancing waves, than by 
them is broken: so also the Churches of God, springing 
up throughout the world, have suffered the persecutions 
of the ungodly, who roar around them on every side; 
and behold the isles stand fixed, and at last the sea is 
calmed.—AUGUSTINE. 
In all the symbols of the Divine presence, there was 
a mixture of splendour with darkness and obscurity. 
So it is in the operations of Providence : in a moral and 
figurative sense, we may say that clouds and darkness 
surround all the operations of Divine power and wisdom. 
Clouds are emblems of obscurity; darkness of 
distress. The works of God’s providence are often 
obscure and productive of distress to mankind, though 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of His 
throne.—RostT. HALL. 
Jove’s firm decree, tho’ wrapt in night, 
Beams midst the gloom a constant light ; 
Tho’ in majestic state enthron’d 
Thick clouds and dark enclose Him round, 
As from the tower of heav’n His eye 
Surveys man’s bold impiety.—/EscHYLUs. 


about him: 
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THE PSALM OF PRAISE 


HIS Psalm contains a 
Make a joyful noise unto the promise of Christianity, 
Lord, all ye lands. as winter at its close contains 
Serve the Lord with gladness: the promise of spring. The 
Come before his presence with trees are ready to bud, the 


singing. flowers are just hidden by the 
Know ye that the Lord he is jight soil, the clouds are heavy 
God : with rain, the sun shines in 
It is he that hath made us, and hig strength; only a genial 
we are his ; wind from the south is wanted 
We are his people, and the to give a new life to all things. 
sheep of his pasture. The Speaker’s Commentary. 
Enter into ‘his gates with 

thanksgiving, All people that on earth do dwell, 


Sing to the Lord with cheerful 
And into his courts with voice. 
praise . . This noble version of the 
Ps.C. 1-4. Old Hundredth is, I believe, 
the most ancient now in com- 
mon use in our language, as it is certainly one of the 
very best ; faithful to the original, and full of grace and 
strength. It was first printed in the Psalm Book 
published for the English exiles at Geneva, in 1561, and 
is believed to have been written by William Hethe, a 
native of Scotland, who joined the exiles at Geneva in 
1556.—BINNIE. 

In “ He made us, and we are His,” there is a rich 
mine of comfort and of admonition, for the Creator is 
also the Owner, His heart clings to His creature, and 
the creature owes itself entirely to Him, without whom 
it would not have had a veing, and would not continue 
in being. —DELITzscH. 
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THE HOUSEHOLDER’S PSALM 


HIS Psalm has been 
appropriately called ‘‘The 
Ps CL.2, Householder’s Psalm ”s and 
&. - & . 

assuredly if every master of a 
family would regulate his household by these rules of the 
conscientious Psalmist, there would be a far greater 
amount, not merely of domestic happiness and comfort, 
but of fulfilment of the serious and responsible duties 
which devolve on the respective members of a house- 
hold.—BarTon BoucuHIER. 

Much, though not all of the power of godliness, 
lies within doors. It is in vain to talk of holiness if 
we can bring no letters testimonial from our holy 
walking with our relations. Oh, it is sad when they 
that have reason to know us best, by their daily converse 
with us, do speak least for our godliness! What 
art thou within doors? What care and conscience to 
discharge thy duty to thy near relations? He is a bad 
husband that hath money to spend among company 
abroad, but none to lay in provisions to keep his family 
at home. And can he be a good Christian that spends 
all his religion abroad, and leaves none for his nearest 
relations at home? Holy David knew very well how 
near this part of a saint’s duty lies to the very heart of 
godliness ; and, therefore, when he makes his solemn 
vow to walk holily before God, he instanceth this, as 
one stage wherein he might eminently discover the 
graciousness of his spirit : “‘ I will walk within my 
with a perfect heart.’—GURNALL. 

A little kingdom is a great household, and a great 
household a little kingdom.—Bacon. 


I will walk within my house 
with a perfect heart. 
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THE EVERLASTING MERCY 


Bless the Lord, O my soul ; 
And all that is within me, bless 
his holy name. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
And forget not all his benefits : 
Who forgiveth all thine in- 
iguities ; 

Who healeth all thy diseases ; 
Who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction ; 

Who crowneth — thee 
lovingkindness and 


with 
tender 
mercies : 
Who satisfieth thy mouth with 
good things ; 
So that thy youth is renewed 
like the eagle. 
The Lord executeth righteous 
acts, 
And judgements for all that 
are oppressed. 
He made known his ways unto 
Moses, 
His doings unto the children 
of Israel. 
The Lord is full of compassion 
and gracious, 
Slow to anger, and plenteous 
in mercy. 
He will not always chide ; 
Neither will he keep his anger 
for ever. 
80 


PSALM of David 

which he wrote when 

carried out of himself as far as 
heaven.—BEza. 

You have often heard, that 
when God is said to bless men 
and they on the other hand are 
excited to bless Him, the word 
is taken in two very different 
senses. God is the only 
fountain of being and happi- 
ness, from which all good ever 
flows; and hence He is said 
to bless His creatures when 
He bestows mercies and favours 
upon them, gives them any 
endowments of body and mind, 
delivers them from evils, and 
is the source of their present 
comforts and future hopes. 
But in this sense there is no 
possibility of any creature’s 
blessing God. To bless God, 
then, is, with an ardent affec- 
tion humbly to acknowledge 
those Divine excellences, which 
render Him the best and 
greatest of beings, the only 
object worthy of the highest 
adoration: it is to give Him 
the praise of all those glorious 
attributes which adorn His 


He hath not dealt with us after 
our sins, 

Nor rewarded us after our 
iniquities. 

For as the heaven is high above 
the earth, 

So great is his mercy toward 
them that fear him. 

As far as the east is from the 
west, - 

So far hath he removed our 
transgressions from us. 


Ps. CII, 1-12. 
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nature, and are so conspicu- 
ously manifested in His works 
and ways. 

And then, of all others, the 
most lively and acceptable 
method of blessing God is a 
holy conversation and earnest 
endeavour to be purified from 
all iniquity. That person best 
exalts the glory of the Divine 
power, who fears God, who 
flees from sin, who is softened 
into grateful returns of obe- 


dience.—W. DuNLop. 

Let your conscience “‘ bless the Lord ”’ by unvarying 
fidelity. Let your judgment bless Him, by decisions in 
accordance with His word. Let your imagination bless 
Him, by pure and holy musings. Let your affections 
praise Him, by loving whatsoever He loves. Let your 
desires bless Him, by seeking only His glory. Let your 
memory bless Him, by not forgetting any of His benefits. 
Let your thoughts bless Him, by meditating on His ex- 
cellences. Let your hope praise Him, by longing and 
looking for the glory that is to be revealed. Let your 
every sense bless Him by its fealty, your every word by its 
truth, and your every act by its integrity —]. STEVENSON. 

Since I am a reasonable creature, it is my duty to 
praise God. This is my business; I do it; nor will I 
ever desert this post as long as it is vouchsafed to me: 
and I exhort you to join in the same song.—EPIcTETUus. 

I shall never be wanting in my acknowledgments 
to the gods; and it even troubleth me that we cannot 
make a suitable return for the benefits they have con- 
ferred upon us.—XENOPHON. 
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LIKE THE EAGLE 


O that in strength and 
j d like th 4 i 
fs, lf reneeoan, Bh ee vigour thou art like the 


et Pp. cis, agile. The rendering, “so 
/ "that thy youth is renewed like 
the eagle’s,” is grammatically justifiable, but very un- 


necessarily makes the Psalmist responsible for the fable 
of the eagle’s renewing its youth. Neither this passage 
nor Isa. xl. 31 countenances any such fable. There is an 
allusion, no doubt, to the yearly moulting of the feathers 
of the eagle and other birds, the eagle being selected as 
the liveliest image of strength and vigour. The Prayer 
Book Version gives the sense rightly: ‘‘ Making thee 
young and lusty as an eagle.’—PEROWNE. 

It was enough for a poet, profane or sacred, to have 
the authority of popular opinion, to support an image 
introduced for illustration or ornament.—Manr. 

Thy activity will renew itself like the eagle. ‘That 
is to say, From day to day he will receive and increase 
his strength and vigour,so that he may thrive and flourish 
like the eagle. The comparison with the eagle is not 
drawn in point of renovation, but in point of vigour and 
activity continually renewing itself; as Isaiah says, 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength, they shall mount up with wings as eagles.” 

VENEMA. 

There shall be no loosening of the silver cord, no 
breaking of the golden bowl, but as the eagle by mewing 
(casting) her feathers, renews her youth, so thou, my 
soul, by mewing thy feathers, which is by casting off 
this frail tabernacle of thy flesh, shall perpetually be 
kept, by the powerful hand of God, in a state of vigou . 

Sir R. BAKER, 
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GRACE ABOUNDING 
“ 7 IKE the height of the 


heaven” is the original 
language, which implies other 
points of comparison besides 
extent, and suggests sublimity, 
grandeur, and glory. As the 
So far hath he removed our lofty heavens canopy, the CARED, 
SST ay water it with dews and rains, 
Ps. CIID 11-12. enlighten it with sun, moon, 
and stars, and look down 
upon it with unceasing watchfulness, even so the Lord’s 
mercy from above covers all His chosen, enriches them, 
embraces them, and stands for ever as their dwelling- 
place. The idea of our version is a very noble one, for 
who shall tell how exceeding great is the height of 
heaven? Who can reach the first of the fixed stars, 
and who can measure the utmost bounds of the starry 
universe ? Yet so great is His mercy ! 

Fly as far as the wing of imagination can bear you, 
and if you journey through space eastward, you are 
further from the west at every beat of your wing. If sin 
be removed so far, then we may be sure that the scent, 
the trace, the very memory of it must be entirely gone. 
If this be the distance of its removal, there is no shade of 
fear of its ever being brought back again ——SPURGEON. 

But the Psalmist implies in his magnificent metaphor 
that human transgression is dealt with by an act of super- 
human grace and power. “As far as the east is from 
the west.” The terms were of unknown range and 
unlimited elasticity. These figures of the firmament 
meant for him just as much as they mean for us with 
our larger knowledge.—T. G. SELBy. 


As the heaven is high above the 
earth, 

So great is his mercy toward 
them that fear him. 

As far as the east is from the 
west, 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


Who coverest thyself with light N connate the light with 
which he represents God as 
as withagarment ... 


arrayed to “‘a garment,” he 
fale intimates, that although God 
is invisible, yet His glory is conspicuous enough. In 
respect of His essence, God undoubtedly dwells in light 
that is inaccessible; but as He irradiates the whole 
world by His splendour, this is the garment in which He, 
who is hidden in Himself, appears in a manner visible 
to us. The knowledge of this truth is of the greatest 
importance. If men attempt to reach the infinite 
height to which God is exalted, although they fly above 
the clouds, they must fail in the midst of their course. 
Those who seek to see Him in His naked majesty are 
certainly very foolish. That we may enjoy the sight 
of Him, He must come forth to view with His clothing ; 
that is to say, we must cast our eyes upon the very 
beautiful fabric of the world in which He wishes to be 
seen by us, and not be too curious and rash in searching 
into His secret essence. Now, since God presents 
Himself to us clothed with light, those who are seeking 
pretexts for their living without the knowledge of Him, 
cannot allege, in excuse of their slothfulness, that He is 
hidden in profound darkness. When it is said that 
the heavens are a curtain, it is not meant that under them 
God hides Himself, but that by them His majesty and 
glory are displayed, being, as it were, His royal pavilion. 
CALVIN. 
The first creation of God in the works of the days 
was the light of sense ; the last was the light of reason ; 
and His Sabbath work ever since is the illumination of 
the spirit.—Bacon. 
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AN ORATORIO OF CREATION 


HIS Psalm is an inspired 
‘Oratorio of Creation.” 


O Lord, how manifold are thy 


works | 
In wisdom hast thou made CHR. WorpsworTH. 
i) The Psalm is delightful, 


The earth is full of thy riches. india and instructive, inane 

Ps. CIV. 24. teaching us the soundest views 

of nature, and the best method 

of pursuing the study of it, viz. by admiring with one 

eye the works of God, and with the other God Him- 
self, their Creator and Preserver—SANCHEZ. 

It might almost be said that this one Psalm repre- 
sents the image of the whole Cosmos. Weare astonished 
to find in a lyrical poem of such a limited compass, the 
whole universe—the heavens and the earth—sketched 
with a few bold touches. The calm and toilsome labour 
of man, from the rising of the sun to the setting of the 
same, when his daily work is done, is here contrasted 
with the moving life of the elements of nature, This 
contrast and generalisation in the conception of the 
mutual action of natural phenomena, and this retrospec- 
tion of an omnipresent invisible power, which can renew 
the earth or crumble it to dust, constitute a solemn and 
exalted rather than a glowing and gentle form of poetic 
creation.—A. VoN HuMBOLDT. 

Its touches are indeed few, rapid—but how compre- 
hensive and sublime! Is it God ?—“ He is clothed with 
light as with a garment,” and when He walks abroad, it is 
on the “‘ wings of the wind.” The winds or lightnings ? 
—they are His messengers or angels: ‘‘ Stop us not,” 
they seem to say; “the King’s business requireth 
haste.”’ ‘The waters ?—the poet shows them in flood, 
covering the face of the earth, and then as they 
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now lie, enclosed within their embankments, to break 
forth no more for ever. The springs ?—he traces 
them, by one inspired glance, as they run among the 
hills, as they give drink to the wild and lonely creatures 
of the wilderness, as they nourish the boughs, on which 
sing the birds, the grass, on which feed the cattle, the 
herb, the corn, the olive-tree, the vine, which fill man’s 
mouth, cheer his heart, and make his face to shine. 
Then he skims with bold wing all lofty objects—the trees 
of the Lord on Lebanon, “ full of sap,’’—the fir-trees, 
and the storks which are upon them—the high hills, 
with their wild goats—and the rocks with their conies, 
Then he soars up to the heavenly bodies—the sun and 
the moon. Then he spreads abroad his wings in the 
darkness of the night, which “ hideth not from Him,” 
and hears the beasts of the forest creeping abroad to seek 
their prey, and the roar of the lions to God for meat, 
coming up upon the winds of midnight. Then, as he 
sees the shades and the wild beasts fleeing together, in 
emulous haste, from the presence of the morning sun, 
and man, strong and calm in its light as in the smile of 
God, hieing to his labour, he exclaims, ‘‘ O Lord, how 
manifold are Thy works! in wisdom hast Thou made 
them all!’’ He casts, next, one look at the ocean—a look 
glancing at the ships which go there, at the leviathan 
which plays there; and then piercing down to the 
innumerable creatures, small and great, which are found 
below its unlifted veil of waters. He sees, then, all 
the beings, peopling alike earth and sea, waiting for life 
and food around the table of their Divine Master—nor 
waiting in vain—till, lo! He hides His face, and they are 
troubled, die, and disappear in chaos and night. A 
gleam, next, of the great resurrection of nature and of 
man comes across his eye. “ Thou sendest forth Thy 
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‘Spirit, they are created, and Thou renewest the face of 
the earth.” Buta greater truth still succeeds, and forms 
the climax of the Psalm—(a truth Humboldt, with all 
his admiration of it, notices not, and which gives a 
Christian tone to the whole)—“ The Lord shall rejoice 
in His works.” WHE contemplates a yet more perfect 
Cosmos. He is “‘ to consume sinners” and sin “ out 
of ” this fair universe: and then, when man is wholly 
worthy of his dwelling, shall God say of both it and 
him, with a yet deeper emphasis than when He said it 
at first, and smiling at the same time a yet warmer and 
softer smile, “ It is very good.”” And with an ascription 
of blessing to the Lord does the poet close this almost 
angelic descant upon the works of nature, the glory of 
God, and the prospects of man. It is not merely the 
unity of the Cosmos that he had displayed in it, but its 
progression, as connected with the parallel progress 
of man—its thorough dependence on one Infinite 
Mind—the “‘ increasing purpose ”’ which runs along it 
—and its final purification, when it shall blossom into 
“the bright consummate flower ” of the new heavens 
and the new earth, “ wherein dwelleth righteousness ”’ ; 
—this is the real burden and the peculiar glory of the 
104th Psalm.—GILFILLAN. 

Let us admire the universal forms of things flying 
on high; and God in the midst of them; disposing 
all things as it seemeth best to him. For all things 
remain, not because they are eternal, but because they 
are made the care and protection of an Almighty 
Governor: things immortal in their own nature stand 
not in need of a guardian; but mortal things are pre- 
served by the hand that made them, surmounting the 
frailty of the materials by His almighty power. 

SENECA. 
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THE MIGHTY DEEP 


F all objects that I have 
ever seen, there is none 
which affects my imagination 
so much as the sea or ocean. 


They that go down to the sea 
in ships, 
That do business in great 


waters ; ; ; ae 
These see the works of the CARNOS 866 Oe ae 
ro this prodigious bulk of waters, 


And his wonders in the deep. weit cs in a calm, without vance | 
Ps. CVIL, 23-24. pleasing astonishment ; but 
when it is worked up in a 
tempest, so that the horizon on every side is nothing 
but foaming billows and floating mountains, it is 
impossible to describe the agreeable horror that rises 
from such a prospect. A troubled ocean, to a man who 
sails upon it, is, | think, the biggest object that he can 
see in motion, and consequently gives his imagination 
one of the highest kinds of pleasure that can arise from 
greatness.—Spectator. 

God has given the land to man, but the sea He has 
reserved to Himself. He has given man no inheritance 
in it—‘‘ no, not so much as to set his foot on.” If he 
enters its domain, he enters it as a pilgrim and a 
stranger. He may pass over it, but he can have no 
abiding place upon it. He cannot build his house nor 
pitch a tent upon it. And if he has done any brilliant 
exploit upon its surface, he cannot perpetuate the memory 
by erecting on the spot an arch or a pillar—Swain. 

Amid waves and billows and tides of rivers for ever 
on the ebb and flow, nature still unceasingly exerts her 
power; and nowhere, if we must confess the truth, 
does she display herself in greater might. . . . What 
living mortal could display the whole of the powerful 
properties displayed by this element, water |—PLiny. 
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THE DEW OF YOUTH 


HESE words are often 

misunderstood, and taken 
to be a description of the 
fresh, youthful energy attributed by the Psalm to the 
Priest-King of this nation of soldier-priests. The 
misunderstanding, I suppose, has led to the common 
phrase, “‘ the dew of one’s youth.” But the reference 
of the expression is to the army, not to its leader. 
“ Youth” here is a collective noun, equivalent to 
“young men.’ The host of his soldier-subjects is 
described as a band of young warriors, whom he leads, 
in their fresh strength and countless numbers and 
gleaming beauty like the dew of the morning. ... 
It is as a symbol of the refreshing which a weary world 
will receive from the conquests and presence of the King 
and His host, that they are likened to the glittering 
morning dew. We are meant to gladden, to adorn, to 
refresh this parched, prosaic world, with a freshness 
brought from the chambers of the sunrise. 

The dew, formed in the silence of the darkness while 
men sleep, falling as willingly on a bit of dead wood as 
anywhere, hanging its pearls on every poor spike of grass, 
and dressing everything on which it lies with strange 
beauty, each separate globule tiny and evanescent, but 
each flashing back the light, and each a perfect sphere: 
feeble one by one, but united mighty to make the 
pastures of the wilderness rejoice—so, created in silence 
by an unseen influence, feeble when taken in detail, but 
strong in their myriads, glad to occupy the lowliest place, 
and each “ bright with something of celestial light,” 
Christian men and women are to be in the midst of many 
people as a dew from the Lord.—MaAc aren. 


Thou hast the dew of thy youth. 
Pe Oke 3, 
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THE FEAR OF THE LORD 


N this passage “ fear” is 

not to be understood as 
referring to the first or ele- 
mentary principles of piety, 
as in 1 John iv. 18, but is comprehensive of all true 
godliness, or the worship of God.—CaLvIn. 

The text shows us the first step to true wisdom, and 
the test of common sense. It is so frequently repeated, 
that it may pass for a Scripture maxim, and we may be 
sure it is of singular importance. The fear of the Lord 
implies all the graces and all the virtues of Christianity ; 
in short, all that holiness of heart and life which is 
necessary to the enjoyment of everlasting happiness. 
So that the sense of the text is this : To practise religion 
and virtue, to take that way which leads to everlasting 
happiness, is wisdom, true wisdom, the beginning of 
wisdom, the first step towards it: unless you begin 
here you can never attain it—S. Davis. 

He who possesses worldly wisdom, and fears not 
the Lord, is as one who designs building a house, and 
completes only the door-—The Talmud. 

As there are degrees of wisdom, so of the fear of the 
Lord ; but there is no degree of this fear so inferior or 
low, but it is a beginning, at least, of wisdom ; and there 
is 10 degree of wisdom so high or perfect, but it hath 
its root in, or beginning, from this fear—CaryYL, 

In every subject there are certain deep and recondite 
secrets, which it is left to the intelligence of each to 
penetrate —PLINY. 

It is meet to begin from the gods in everything, both 
in speaking and thinking.—P.arTo. 


The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom .. . 
Ps. CXI. 10. 
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LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS 


Unto the upright there ariseth HE Bryat lesson taught by 
sig 1) this simile is the connec- 
light in the darkness... 


Ps. CXII 4, tion which obtains between 
integrity of purpose and clear- 
ness of perception, insomuch that a duteous conformity 
to what is right, is generally followed up by a ready and 
luminous discernment of what is true. It tells us that 
if we have but grace to do as we ought, we shall be made 
to see as we ought. It is a lesson repeatedly affirmed in 
Scripture, and that in various places both of the Old and 
New Testament : “ The path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day’; “‘ The righteousness of the upright shall deliver 
them ”; * Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness 
for the upright in heart”’; or still more specifically, 
“To him that ordereth his conversation aright will I 
shew the salvation of God.”—CHALMERS. 

Upright ones are sometimes in the darkness of 
affliction, under divine desertions, without spiritual 
joy, and in an uncomfortable condition; when on a 
sudden light arises to them, like break of day or the 
morning light; they have deliverance from affliction 
and enjoy prosperity ; the light of God’s countenance is 
lifted up on them; the Sun of Righteousness arises 
upon them with healing in His wings; spiritual joy 
and comfort are communicated unto them. It may 
denote the comforts the people of God have amidst 
their afflictions and troubles, even whilst they are in 
them ; and the light they enjoy whilst darkness is round 
about others, like the children of Israel in Egypt; or 
the sudden deliverance from adversity, temporal or 
spiritual—GILL. 
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THE GREAT HALLEL 


HE Jews have handed 
down the tradition, that 
Ps. CXIUL.5. this Psalm, and those that 
follow on to the cxviiith, 

were all sung at the Passover ; and they are denominated 
“The Great Hallel.” They all sing of God the 
Redeemer, in some aspect of His redeeming character ; 
and this being so, while they suited the Paschal Feast, 
we can see how appropriate they would be in the lips of 
the Redeemer, in His Upper Room. 

In Psalm cxiii., He sang praise to Him who redeems 
from the lowest depth. 

In Psalm cxiv., He sang praise to Him who once 
redeemed Israel, and shall redeem Israel again. 

In Psalm cxv., He uttered a song—over earth’s fallen 
idols—to Him who blesses Israel and the world. 

In Psalm cxvi., He sang His resurrection-song of 
thanksgiving by anticipation. 

In Psalm cxvii., He led the song of praise for the 
great congregation. 

In Psalm cxviii., He poured forth the story of His 
suffering, conflict, triumph, and glorification Bonar. 

At the Passover it was divided into two parts, the 
first consisting of Pss. cxiii. and cxiv., sung before the 
second Cup at the Paschal Supper was passed round, 
and thus consequently before the meal itself, which 
began immediately after this ceremony; the second 
consisting of Pss. cxv.—cxviii., sung after the filling of 
the fourth Cup, and supposed to be the hymn which 
Christ and the Apostles are stated to have sung at the 
Last Supper, before they went out to Gethsemane. 
J. M. NEALE. 


Who is like unto the Lord our 
God... 
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THE CORNER-STONE 


HIS is my Psalm, my 
chosen Psalm. I love 
Isbecome the head of the corner. phen a nt yi se aie 
Ps. CXVIIL 22. Scripture, which is my con- 
solation and my life. But this 
Psalm is nearest my heart, and I have a peculiar right 
to call it mine. It has saved me from many a pressing 
danger, from which not emperor, nor kings, nor sages, 
nor saints, could have saved me. It is my friend; 
dearer to me than all the honours and power of the 
earth. . . . But it may be objected, that this Psalm is 
common to all; no one has a right to call it his own. 
Yes ; but Christ is also common to all, and yet Christ 
is mine. I am not jealous of my property; I would 
divide it with the whole world. . . . And would to 
God that all men would claim the Psalm as especially 
theirs! It would be the most touching quarrel, the 
most agreeable to God—a quarrel of union and perfect 
charity LUTHER. 

The reader must not form his idea of the corner-stone 
alluded to in Scripture from the science of modern 
or of classical architecture, but from the practice 
of building in remote and ruder ages. Let him imagine 
a massive stone, like one of those at Stonehenge or 
Abury, laid in the building, so that its two sides forming 
the right angle should lie along the two walls, thus bind- 
ing them together in such a way that neither weather nor 
force could dissever them.—P. SmiruH. 

It is now clear to all by Divine grace whom Holy 
Scripture calls the corner-stone. Him in truth who 
unites, as it were, two walls in the one fabric of the 
Church.—GRreGorY. 


The stone which the builders 


rejected 
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THE LYRIC OF THE LAW 


Im i lled th 
Teach me, O Lord, the way of Apis ‘ ate 


the Paradise of all the Doc- 
trines, the Storehouse of the 
Holy Spirit, the School of 
Truth, also the deep mystery 
of the Scriptures, where the whole moral discipline of all 
the virtues shines brightly. And as all moral instruction 
is delightsome, therefore this Psalm, because excelling 
in this kind of instruction, should be called delightsome, 
inasmuch as it surpasses the rest. The other Psalms, 
truly, as lesser stars shine somewhat; but this burns 
with the meridian heat of its full brightness, and is 
resplendent with moral loveliness.—PALANTERIUS. 

It is strange that of all the pieces of the Bible which 
my mother taught me, that which cost me most to learn, 
and which was to my child’s mind most repulsive— 
the 119th Psalm—has now become of all the most 
precious to me in its overflowing and glorious passion of 
love for the law of God.—RuskIN. 

When it is considered that the sacred books which 
existed in David’s time could, by the most liberal 
calculation, have been only the books of Moses, with 
those of Job, Joshua, Judges, and, perhaps, Ruth, we 
cannot well help being conscience-stricken at our 
too-often comparatively lukewarm emotions in presence 
of the entire sacred volume, in comparison with David’s 
intense appreciation of the value and importance of a 
Bible which lacked the Psalms, the prophets, the New 
Testament, and most of the historical books. Yet it 
was of such a Bible that David speaks in many glowing 
sentences in this as well as other Psalms.—KITTO. 
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thy statutes ; 
And I shall keep it unto the 
end. 

Ps, CXIX. 33. 
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THE LAMP OF TRUTH 


HIS passage probably 

alludes to the custom of 
travelling by night in the hot 
countries of the East; and of 
travelling through dreary wil- 
dernesses too, where large caravans or companies unite, 
for fear of robbers, with numerous camels and horses, 
and would be in danger of falling into the greatest 
disorder, or of wandering and being lost, if they had not 
lights. By these they discover certain objects here and 
there by the way, which are known to the guides, and by 
which they often find the track they must take to get 
water, or procure some patches of vegetation, that may 
- occasionally be found to feed their cattle, and so finally 
are enabled to reach the end of theirjourney. The lights 
are kindled wood, put into a little sort of grate, which is 
fastened to the top ofa pole: ten or twelve of these little 
fires are lighted on one pole, and supplied with fresh wood 
as they need it, just like a common fire. Each company 
of travellers has one of these poles carried before them, 
so that they can keep comfortably together and see 
their way. Whether the Israelites had any such lights 
in their journeys is not certain; it is supposed by some 
that they had, but they did not seem to be needed 
when the pillar of fire was their guide by night; as, 
however, many eastern customs are several thousands 
of years old, David might refer to these travelling lights. 
And what these lights are to the eastern travellers, the 
word of God is to us. We are travelling through this 
world, just as they travel through the deserts. We are 
exposed to many dangers, and should not know our 
way did not the Bible show it.—CobBIN. 


Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet, 
And light unto my path. 

Ps. CXIX. 105. 
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THE PILGRIM PSALMS 


HESE “Songs of De- 

Pss. CXX. to CXXXIV. grees,” as they are called, 

were doubtless collected into 

a small separate book, a book much thumbed, no doubt, 

in the schools attached to the Synagogues, since they 

seem to have been committed to memory by every 

Hebrew lad and man. From this book the Songs were 

transferred to the great national collection, when it 

was last edited, and the Psalter took the form in which 
it has come down to us. 

This ‘‘ psalter within the Psalter’ has won the 
hearts of all the commentators by the tender and 
graceful beauty of the Songs it contains. One of them, 
indeed, a Spaniard, has declared, with southern fervour, — 
“that this collection is to the rest of the Psalms what 
Paradise was to the rest of the world.” Yet, despite 
their common admiration of the beauty of these Songs, 
the commentators differ much as to the meaning of 
the title which covers them all, and the purpose they 
were intended to serve. 

The more reasonable and prevailing view of these 
Psalms is, that they were sung by the Hebrew pilgrims 
who annually went up to Jerusalem “‘ to keep holiday 
before the Lord” in His Temple. Thrice every year, 
at the beginning and at the close of the wheat harvest, 
and again when the grapes were gathered and the wine 
made—at these natural seasons of joy and festivity 
every “son of the law” had to appear before God. 
So musical a people as the Jews would be sure to beguile 
the way with songs; so religious a people, bound, too, 
on an errand so sacred, would be sure to sing religious 
songs.—S. Cox. 
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A PILGRIM SONG BY THE WAY 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
mountains : 

From whence shall my help 
come ? 

My help cometh from the 
Lord, 

W hich made heaven and earth. 
He will not suffer thy foot to 
be moved : 

He that keepeth thee will not 
slumber, 

Behold, he that keepeth Israel 
Shall neither slumber nor sleep. 
The Lord is thy keeper : 

The Lord is thy shade upon 
thy right hand. 

The sun shall not smite thee by 
day, 

Nor the moon by night. 

The Lord shall keep thee from 
all evil ; 

He shall keep thy soul. 

The Lord shall keep thy going 
out and thy coming in, 

From this time forth and for 
evermore. 


Ps, CXXI. 


OW happy is that man 

‘“whose help cometh from 
the Lord.”” Though the whole 
creation frowns upon him, 
and all nature looks black 
upon him, he has His light 
and support within him, that 
is able to cheer his mind and 
bear him up in the midst of 
any horrors which may en- 
compass him. He knows that 
his Helper is at hand, and is 
always nearer to him than any 
thing else can be which is 
capable of annoying or terrify- 
ing him. In the midst of 
calumny or contempt, he 
attends to that Being who 
whispers better things within 
his soul, and whom he looks 
upon as his Defender, his 
Glory, and the Lifter-up of 
his head. In his deepest soli- 
tude and retirement, he knows 
that he is in company with the 
Greatest of Beings ; and per- 
ceives within himself such rea! 
sensations of His presence, as 


are more delightful than any thing to be met with in the 
society of His creatures. Even death he considers to 
be but the breaking down of a partition between his 
own soul and God.—AbpDISON. 
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A PILGRIM SONG OF ARRIVAL 


AIR Jerusalem, 

The holy city, lifted high 
her towers, 

And higher yet the glorious temple rear’d 

Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 

Of alabaster, topt with golden spires. 


Peace be within thy walls... 
Ps. CXXII. 7. 


MILTON. 

A concern for the peace and happiness of our country 
is not only a political, but a religious virtue ; a care that 
becomes us both as we are men, and as we are Christians ; 
which stands not upon the narrow bottom of self- 
interest, but rises from a more generous principle, 
partaking of the love of God and love of our neighbour, 
since, whilst we seek the public peace, we show our 
beneficence to the one, and our obedience to the other. 

Bp. SHERLOCK. 

As we are concerned for the happiness of our 
country in general, so ought we to be for the welfare of 
the Church in particular. The Kingdom of our Master 
must subsist, as well as other kingdoms and societies do, 
by the cultivation of peace and unity among those 
who are the subjects of it—Bp. Horne. 

Let us, from zeal for the honour of our God, and 
good will to all our brethren, and delight in the ordin- 
ances of His house, seek to do good to every part of 
His Church, by our prayers and example, and by every 
means in our power; and, while we lament the abuses 
and divisions which prevail in the Church on earth, let 
us solace ourselves with a foresight of the perfect 
harmony and tranquillity of the Church in heaven ; 
for perfect “‘ peace will for ever be within her walls, 
and prosperity within her palaces.”—T. Scott. 
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A PILGRIM SONG OF SUPPLICATION 


HE Psalm needs no singu- 
lar or exceptional charm. 
Ps. cxXI it is perfect as it stands. 

It is a little gem, cut with 
the most exquisite art. Few poems, inspired or un- 
inspired, have been more admired or beloved. It has 
the charm of unity. It limits itself to one thought, or 
rather it expresses a single mood of the soul—the up- 
ward glance of a patient and hopeful faith. 

The poet places himself before us as standing in the 
presence of the Majesty of Heaven, with his eye fixed 
on the hand of God, absorbed in watchful expectation 
of some sign or gesture, however slight, which may 
indicate the Divine will. He is like a slave standing 
silent, but alert, in the presence of an Oriental “ lord,” 
with hands folded on his breast and eyes fixed on his 
master, seeking to read, and to anticipate, if possible, his 
every wish. He is like a maiden in attendance on her 
mistress, anxiously striving to see her mind in her 
looks, to discover and minister to her moods and wants. 
The grave reserved Orientals, as we know, seldom 
speak to their attendants, at least on public occasions. 
They intimate their wishes and commands by a wave 
of the hand, by a glance of the eye, by slight movements 
and gestures which might escape notice were they not 
watched for with eager attention. Their slaves ‘‘ hang 
upon their faces”; they “‘ fasten their eyes” on the 
eyes of their master ; they watch and obey every turn 
of his hand, every movement of his finger. ‘Thus the 
Psalmist conceives of himself as waiting on God, looking 
to Him alone, watching for the faintest signal, bent on 
catching and obeying it.—S. Cox. 


Unto thee do I lift up mine 
eyes . 
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A PILGRIM SONG OF PROTECTION 


T is pleasant and helpful to 
us to hear that, as our trust 
in God grows more perfect, 
we shal] become like a moun- 
Ps. CXXV.2. tain which no tempest can 
shake. It is pleasant and 
reassuring to hear that God bends lovingly and pro- 
tectingly round us, like the curved and lofty ranges 
that hold some sheltered and fruitful hill within their 
embrace. When we draw near to Him, and put our 
trust in Him, we find in Him a refuge from every 
trouble, a defence against all evil—His providence 
towers high above us, and bends graciously round us, 
and from that time forth we know that He will guard 
and sustain us. We rest quietly in the Love which 
surrounds us, though we, but for God, are as insecure 
as the feeble and undefended Israelites—S. Cox. 
That expression which is used in this verse is 
weighty and full to this purpose, ‘‘ The Lord ts round 
about His people from henceforth even for ever.” What 
can be spoken more fully, more pathetically? Can 
any expression of men so set forth the safety of the 
saints? The Lord is round about them, not to save 
them from this or that incursion, but from all; not 
from one or two evils, but from every one whereby 
they are or may be assaulted. He is with them, and round 
about them on every side that no evil shall come nigh 
them.—OweEN. 
Some mountains are red with blood, some soft with 
dew, but both were set up by Him who buildeth all 
things.—PARKER. 


As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, 


So the Lord is round about his 
people... 
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A PILGRIM SONG OF CHEER 


HE allusion seems to be 
to a poor husbandman 
Ps. CXYXVI 5. that has got but little seed to 

sow, and this bought at a 
dear rate; and which he buries under the clods, and 
fears it will rise no more; and weeps as he sows, 
because of the badness of the weather or the soil, 
doubting of success ; Aben Ezra, by the words rendered 
precious seed, or, as they may be, “a draught of seed,” 
understands the vessel in which the sower carries his 
seed, the seed-basket, from whence he draws and takes 
out the seed, and scatters it; so the Targum, “ bearing 
a tray of precious corn.’’—GILL. 

The poor husbandman, who perhaps wants his 
seed-corn to feed his family, and cannot part with 
it, and witness their hunger without tears, and who 
with great labour and anxiety sows his good seed, will 
in due time rejoice in reaping and conveying home a 
plenteous harvest. So the tears, with which the poor 
captives at Babylon had accompanied their repentance 
and prayers, the grief with which on their return they 
beheld, and attempted to repair, the desolations of their 
city and temple, and all the hardships which they 
endured in their pious attempt, would surely issue in 
joy and praise.—T. Scorr. 

In my little reading and small experience, I have 
found that corn sown in dear years and times of scarcity 
hath yielded much more increase than at other times ; 
so that presently after much want, there hath followed 
great plenty of grain, even beyond expectation. 

H. Harpwick. 


They that sow in tears shall 
reap in joy. 


Ps.—# IOI 
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A PILGRIM SONG OF THE CITY 


N the beginning of the 
raid ar i ge hn contest with Britain, when 


Ps CXXVIL|, We were sensible of danger, we 
had daily prayers in this room 
for the Divine protection. -Our prayers, sir, were 
heard, and they were graciously answered. All of us 
who were engaged in the struggle must have observed 
frequent instances of a superintending Providence in 
our favour. To that kind Providence we owe this 
happy opportunity of consulting in peace on the means 
of establishing our future national felicity. And have 
we now forgotten this powerful Friend? or do we 
imagine we no longer need His assistance? I have 
lived for a long time [eighty-one years] ; and the longer 
I live the more convincing proofs I see of this truth, that 
God governs in the affairs of man. And if a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without His notice, is it 
probable that an empire can rise without His aid? We 
have been assured, sir, in the sacred writings, that 
“‘ Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
that build it.”’ I firmly believe this ; and I also believe 
that without His concurring aid we shall proceed in 
this political building no better than the builders of 
Babel. And what is worse, mankind may hereafter, 
from this unfortunate instance, despair of establishing 
government by human wisdom, and leave it to chance, 
war, or conquest. I therefore beg leave to move that 
henceforth prayers, imploring the assistance of Heaven 
and its blessing on our deliberations, be held in this 
assembly every morning before we proceed to business. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: Speech in Convention for form- 
ing a Constitution for the United States, 1787. 
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PSALM 130 


A PILGRIM PRAYER 


Out of the depths have I cried 
unto thee, O Lord. 
Lord, hear my voice : 
Let thine ears be attentive 
To the voice of my supplications. 
If thou, Lord, shouldest mark 
iniquities, 
O Lord, who shall stand? 
But there is forgiveness with 
thee, 
That thou mayest be feared. 
I wait for the Lord, my soul 
doth wait, 
And in his word do I hope. 
My soul looketh for the Lord, 
More than watchmen look for 
the morning ; 
Yea, more than watchmen for 
the morning. 
O Israel, hope in the Lord ; 
For with the Lord there is 
mercy, 
And with him is plenteous 
redemption. 
And he shall redeem Israel 
From all his iniquities. 

Ps. CXXX. 


jaca being once asked 
which were the best 
Psalms, replied, Psalmit Paulinz; 
and when his companions at 
table pressed him to say which 
these were, he answered: 
Psalms xxxii., li., cxxx., and 
cxliii—DELITZSCH. 

Luther, when he _ was 
buffeted by the devil at Co- 
burg, and in great affliction, 
said to those about him, 
““ Come, let us sing that Psalm, 
‘Out of the depths,’ etc., in 
derision of the devil.” —T Rapp. 

As I was thus in musing 
and in my studies, considering 
how to love the Lord, and to 
express my love to Him, that 
saying came in upon me: 
“ If Thou, Lord, shouldest mark 
iniquities.”’ ‘These were good 
words to me, especially the 
latter part thereof ; to wit, that 
there is forgiveness with Thee, 
that Thou mayest be feared ; 
that is, that He might be loved 
and had in reverence; for it 


was thus made out to me, that the great God did set so 
high an esteem upon the love of His poor creatures, that 
rather than He would go without their love He would 
pardon their transgressions.—BUNYAN. 
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FORGIVENESS OF SIN 


HY doth he add, “* That 
Thou mayest be 
feared "2... [t iaas aie 
, should say, I have learned 
by experience, O Lord, why there is mercy with Thee, 
and why of right Thou mayest challenge this title unto 
Thyself, that Thou art merciful and forgivest sins. 
For in that Thou shuttest all under free mercy, and 
leavest nothing to the merits and works of men, therefore 
Thou art feared. But if all things were not placed in 
Thy mercy, and we could take away our sins by our 
own strength, no man would fear Thee, but the whole 
world would proudly contemn Thee. For daily 
experience shows that where there is not this knowledge 
of God’s mercy, there men walk in the presumption of 
their own merits. . . . The true fear of God, the true 
worship, the true reverence, yea, the true knowledge of 
God, resteth on nothing but mercy, that through Christ 
we assuredly trust that God is reconciled unto us. .. . 
Because the mind doth not soon feel those comforts 
which the word promiseth and faith believeth, as it 
would do, it is ready to despair. Against this tempta- 
tion David armeth us, and warneth us to be mindful 
that we must wait upon the Lord, and never depart 
from the word or believe anything against the word, and 
he showeth the cause why. For with the Lord is 
mercy. . . . In myself I perceive nothing but wrath, in 
the devil nothing but hatred, in the world nothing but 
extreme fury and madness. But the Holy Ghost cannot 
lie, which willeth me to trust because there is mercy 
with the Lord, and with Him is plenteous redemption. 
LUTHER. 


There is forgiveness with thee, 
That thou mayest be feared. 
Ps. CXXX. 4. 
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PSALM 135 


THE NAME OF THE LORD 


SALMS in which God 

was represented under the 
names Elohim, the Mighty One, 
and Fehovah, the self-subsistent 
and eternal One, were familiar to the Jews from the first. 
But, in the last age of Inspiration, a third Divine name 
was brought into use, and we find Adonajic as well as 
Fehovistic and Elohistic Psalms. Of course we are not 
for a moment to suppose that the Psalmist conceived of 
Elohim, Jehovah, and Adonai as three distinct persons or 
three separate Gods, or a trinity of persons in one God. 
These—Elohim, Jehovah, Adonai—were only words 
under which different aspects of the one Divine name, 
different features of the same Divine character, different 
phases of God’s manifold relation to men were set forth. 
All were sacred, all were good ; but each was preferred 
and used as it fell in with the thought in the Psalmist’s 
mind and gave it force. Just as in our prayers we select 
appropriate epithets, and say, for example, “‘ Fountain 
of life, quicken us to newness of life,” or ‘‘ Lord of love, 
shed abroad Thy Jove in our hearts ”’ ; as our poets sing: 


Gracious Spirit, dwell with me, 
I myself would gracious be. 


Praise ye the name of the 
Lord... 
Ps. CXXXV. 1. 


When they conceived of God as the Source of all 
power and might, they called Him £/, Eloah, Elohim, 
“the Mighty One’; when they conceived of Him as 
dwelling in inaccessible light from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, they called Him Fah or fehovah, the everlasting 
self-subsisting One; when they conceived of Him 
as the present and active Ruler of events, the Judge or 
King of men, they called Him Adon or Adonat, the Lord, 
the reigning Sovereign of the world.—S. Cox. 
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BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON 


By the rivers of Babylon, 
There we sat down, yea, we 
wept, 
When we remembered Zion. 
Upon the willows in the midst 
thereof 
We hanged up our harps. 
For there they that led us cap- 
tive required of us songs, 
And they that wasted us re- 
quired of us mirth, saying, 
Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 
How shall we sing the Lord's 
song 
In a strange land ? 

Ps. CXXXVII. 14. 


HE captives’ mournful 

sentiments of pensive 
melancholy and weary longing 
during their long and weary 
continuance constitute the bur- 
den of the hundred and thirty- 
seventh. It was probably 
written by some gifted captive 
Levite at the time. Some 
suppose it to have been com- 
posed by Jeremiah, the prophet 
of tears, and sent to his 
countrymen in the land of 
their exile, in order to awaken 
fond memories of the past and 
sustain a lively hope for the 
future ; and certainly the ode 


is worthy even of his pen, for it is one of the sweetest, 
most plaintive, and exquisitely beautiful elegies in any 
language. It is full of heart-melting, tear-bringing 
pathos. ‘The moaning of the captive, the wailing of the 
exile, and the sighing of the saints are heard in every line. 
ORMISTON. 

For Sion only they wept, unlike many who weep with 
the weeping and rejoice with the joy of Babylon, because 
their whole interests and affections are bound up in the 
things of this world.— AUGUSTINE. 

The insulting nature of the demand will become the 
more conspicuous, if we consider, that the usual subjects 
of these songs were the omnipotence of Jehovah, and 
His love towards His chosen people.—W. K. Cray. 
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GOD THE ALL-KNOWING 


O Lord, thou hast searched me, 
and known me. 

Thou knowest my downsitting 
and mine uprising, 

Thou understandest my thought 
ajar off. 

Thou searchest out my path 
and my lying down, 

And art acquainted with all 
my ways. 

For there is not a word in my 
tongue, 

But, lo, O Lord, thou knowest 
it altogether. 

Thou hast beset me behind 
and before, 

And laid thine hand upon me. 
Such knowledge is too wonder- 
ful for me ; 

It is high, I cannot attain 
unto it. 


Ps. CXXXIX, 1-6. 


OD knows everything that 

passes in our inmost souls 
better than we do ourselves: 
He reads our most secret 
thoughts: all the cogitations 
of our hearts pass in review 
before Him; and He is as 
perfectly and entirely employed 
in the scrutiny of the thoughts 
and actions of an individual, 
as in the regulation of the most 
important concerns of the 
universe. This is what we 
cannot comprehend; but it 
is what, according to the light 
of reason, must be true, and, 
according to revelation, is in- 
deed true. God can do 
nothing imperfectly ; and we 
may form some idea of His 
superintending knowledge, by 
conceiving what is indeed the 
truth, that all the powers of the 


Godhead are employed, and solely employed, in the 
observation and examination of the conduct of one 
individual. I say, this is indeed the case, because all 
the powers of the Godhead are employed upon the 
least as well as upon the greatest concerns of the universe. 
The mind and power of the Creator are employed upon 
the formation of a;grub as of a world. Let this 
thought fill your mind with awe. 
HENRY Kirke WHITE. 
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THE EVER-PRESENT GOD 


Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit 2 
Or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence ? 
If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there: 
If I make my bed in Sheol, 
behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the 
morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; 
Even there shall thy hand lead 
me, 
And thy right hand shall hold 
me. 
If I say, Surely the darkness 
shall overwhelm me, 
And the light about me shall 
be night ; 
Even the darkness hideth not 
rom thee, 
But the night shineth as the day: 
The darkness and the light are 
both alike to thee. 

Ps. CXXXIX. 7-12. 


OUL of the World, all- 
seeing Eye ! 

Where, where shall man Thy 
presence fly ? 

Say, would he climb the starry 
height ? 

All heaven is instinct with Thy 
light :-— 

Dwell in the darkness of the 
grave ° 

Yea, Thou art there to judge 
and to save. 


In vain on wings of morn we 
soar, 

In vain the realms of space 
explore, 

In vain retreat to shades of 
night,— 

From what can veil us from 
Thy sight ; 

Distance dissolves before ‘Thy 
ray, 

And darkness kindles into day ! 

ANON. 

When I walk by the way- 

side, He is along with me; 


when I enter into company, amid all my forgetfulness 
of Him, He never forgets me; in the silent watches of 
the night, when my eyelids have closed, and my spirit 
has sunk into unconsciousness, the observant eye of Him, 
who never slumbers, is upon me; I cannot flee from 
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His presence, go where I will; He leads me, and 
watches me, and cares for me; and the same Being 
who is now at work in the remotest domains of nature 
and of providence, is also at my hand, to eke out to me 
every moment of my being, and to uphold me in the 
exercise of all my feelings, and of all my faculties. 
CHALMERS. 

As birds, wheresoever they fly, always meet with 
the air; so we, wheresoever we go, or wherever we 
are, always find God present.—SALEs. 

What a comfort to be told that, with all our seeming 
separation, we are still inmates of the same house-—the 
house of God! That is just what the Psalmist says. 
He says that absolute separation between two souls is an 
impossibility—that the wings of the morning can never 
lift outside the gates of God.— MarTHEsON. 

All that God is in one place He is in all places. All 
there is of God is in every place. Indeed, His presence 
has no dependence on space or matter. His attribute 
of essential presence were the same if universal matter 
were blotted out. Only by a figure can God be said to 
be in the universe ; for the universe is comprehended by 
Him. All the boundless glory of the Godhead is 
essentially present at every spot in His creation, how- 
ever various may be the manifestations of this glory at 
different times and places—J. W. ALEXANDER. 

The consideration that the Divine Being inhabits 
infinitude, that He dwells among all His works, that He 
is present to the mind of man, and that He discovers 
Himself in a more glorious manner among the regions 
of the blessed, should be kept awake in us at all times 
and in all places, and possess our minds with a perpetual 
reverence and awe. It should be interwoven with all 
our thoughts and perceptions, and become one with the 
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consciousness of our being. It is not to be reflected 
on with the coldness of philosophy, but ought to sink 
us into the lowest prostration before Him, who is so 
astonishingly great, wonderful, and holy—AppIsoN. 

You will never be neglected by the deity, though 
you were so small as to sink into the depths of the earth, 
or so lofty as to fly up to heaven; but you will suffer 
from the gods the punishment due to you, whether you 
abide here, or depart to Hades, or are carried to a place 
still more wild than these.—PLaTo. 

God is not ignorant of the nature and disposition of 
every man.—PLUTARCH. 

There is undoubtedly a god who both hears and sees 
the things which we do.—PLauTUs. 

The gods know what passes in our minds without 
the aid of eyes, ears, or tongues; on which divine 
omniscience is founded the feeling of men that, when 
they wish in silence, or offer up a prayer for anything, 
the gods hear them.—CIcErRo. 

If any men think themselves to be sufficiently 
fenced round, and protected from the consciousness 
of men, still they dread the knowledge of the gods. 

The gods know what sort of person every one really 
is: they observe his actions, whether good or bad; 
they take notice with what feelings and with what 
piety he attends to his religious duties, and are sure to 
make a difference between the wicked and the good. 

CICERO. 

It is not possible to flee from God.—Homer. 

Whoever becomes the object of divine wrath, I know 
no swiftness can save him, no darkness hide him, no 
strong place defend him; since in all places, all things 
are subject to the power of the gods, and everywhere 
they are equally lords of all—XENOPHON. 
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A CHORUS OF PRAISE 


Prai ARVELLOUS is it that 
raise ye the Lord. : : 
Ps. CXLVLA. man is not always prais- 
ing, since everything amidst 
which he dwells is continually inviting praise. 
GREGORY THE GREAT. 

The last six or seven Psalms are the Beulah of the 
book; there the sun shineth night and day, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in the land. From a reflec- 
tion of their fire have sprung the hymn which Milton 
ascribes to our first parents, the hymn which closes 
“The Seasons,” and the great psalm which swelled 
from the harp of Coleridge, as he struck it to the music 
of the Arikiron and in the light of the morning star. 
And surely those bright gushes of song, occurring at 
the close, unconsciously typify the time when man, 
saved from all his wanderings, strengthened by his 
wrestlings, and recovered from his falls, shall, clothed 
in white robes, and standing in a regenerate earth, as in 
a temple, pour out floods of praise, harmonising with 
the old songs of heaven.—GILFILLAN. 

The last Psalm (probably taking the last four Psalms 
as one whole) ends with a chorus to the praise of God, 
in which the poet calls on all people, all instruments of 
sacred music, all the elements, and all the stars to join. 
In this closing Psalm we see the almost inarticulate en- 
thusiasm of the lyric poet ; so rapidly do the words press 
to his lips, floating upwards towards God, their source, 
like the smoke of a great fire of the soul wafted by the 
tempest! Here we see David, or rather the human heart 
itself with all its God-given notes of grief, joy, tears, 
and adoration—poetry sanctified to its highest expres- 
sion. The little shepherd has become the master 
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of the sacred choir of the Universe. There is not a 
worship on earth which prays not with his words, or 
sings not with his voice. A chord of his harp is to be 
found in all choirs, resounding everywhere and for ever 
in unison with the echoes of Horeb and Engedi! 
David is the Psalmist of eternity; what a destiny— 
what a power hath poetry when inspired by God! 
As for myself, when my spirit is excited, or devotional, 
or sad, and seeks for an echo to its enthusiasm, its 
devotion, or its melancholy, I do not open Pindar or 
Horace, or Hafiz, those purely Academic poets; neither 
do I find within myself murmurings to express my emo- 
tion. I open the Book of Psalms, and there I find words 
which seem to issue from the soul of the ages, and which 
penetrate even to the heart of all generations. Happy 
the bard who has thus become the eternal hymn, the 
personified prayer and complaint of all humanity, 
who speaks to God the Creator as one friend to 
another, who understands and praises His great works, 
admires His justice, implores His mercy, and becomes, 
as it were, an anticipative echo of the evangelic poetry, 
speaking the soft words of Christ before His coming. 
Prophet or not, as he may be considered by Christian 
or sceptic, none can deny in the poet-king an inspiration 
granted to no other.—LAMARTINE. 

Whatever thou dost, do well, and thou hast praised 
God. Dost thou go away to sleep? Rise not to do 
evil, and thou hast praised God. Dost thou transact 
business ? Do no wrong, and thou hast praised God. 
Dost thou till thy field? Raise not strife, and thou 
hast praised God. In the innocency of thy works 
prepare thyself to praise God all the day long. 

AUGUSTINE. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE PSALMS 


By J. E. M‘Fapyen, D.D. 


THE UNIVERSAL ASPECT OF THE 
PSALTER 


EW things in the history of literature or religion 

are more astonishing than the perennial vitality 
of the Psalms. Such a comprehensive sketch as that 
of R. E. Prothero on The Psalms in Human Life reveals 
but a fragment of their inexhaustible power to express 
the deepest moods of the human spirit in all the centuries 
up to our own, so that what has been said of Jesus may 
with only a little less justice be said of the Psalter, 
that it is the “ contemporary of every age.” There is 
no mood, whether of sorrow, struggle, or triumph, 
which does not here find its reflex and expression. 
The range of its sympathy has made it the comfort of 
men in persecution, their inspiration in the struggle 
with foes within and without, the hope and stay of their 
dying hours. It is not merely that in certain psalms 
the men of a later day found their own experiences 
anticipated and expressed, or that certain golden words, 
apart from the context in which they were embedded, 
brought their message to the distraught hearts of 
generation after generation ; but that except the gospels 
—and perhaps hardly even with that exception—this 
book, as a whole, has been incomparably better known 
and kept more steadily before the mind than any other 
book of the Bible. Every Sunday it is read or sung 
or chanted in lands that were unknown and languages 
that were undreamt of when it was written—read or 
sung by the members of a Church which claims to be 
the custodian of a still nobler revelation than that 
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vouchsafed to the Church from which the Psalter came. 
The Hebrew Psalter might with truth be said to be the 
hymn-book of the Holy Catholic Church throughout 
the world. It is still to those ancient words that men 
repair when they wish to express their deepest thoughts 
in the presence of God; and because the experience 
of humanity is concentrated in the Psalter, which some- 
one has described as ‘‘ the whole music of the human 
heart swept by the hand of its Maker,” there can be 
little doubt that on the praises of Israel men will lift 
up their hearts to God while the world stands. Psalm 
Xxili. with its sure and quiet trust in the Shepherd- 
God, Psalm xc. with its sense of His eternity, Psalm 
exxxix. of His omnipresence, and Psalm ciii. of His 
forgiving and fatherly love—these are among the 
universal things, immediately intelligible to the deeper 
hearts of every age and clime. 


THE NATIONAL ASPECT OF THE PSALTER 


Yet broadly human as the Psalter is, it is no less 
distinctively Hebrew. ‘That is part of its mysterious 
glory, to be so truly national, and yet so entirely supra- 
national that much of it can be sung to-day by “all 
people that on earth do dwell” as heartily as ever it 
was sung by the ancient Jew in the Temple, for whose 
worship most of it was written. Yet Hebrew experience 
and even Hebrew limitations are written all over it. 
It opens with a tribute to the Hebrew law-book as the 
indispensable foundation of all good and happy life. 
The psalm that follows envisages the dominion over 
all the earth of a Hebrew King throned upon the holy 
hill of Zion. It is in Zion that it is seemly to praise 
God, in Jerusalem that the vow is to be performed 
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(Ixv. 1): for there is the earthly home of the God who 
hears prayer and to whom all flesh shall come (Ixv. 2, 
c. 1, 4). It is Hebrew history that is celebrated as 
replete with tokens of the goodness of God (Ixxviii., 
cv. f.), it is on that arena that “‘ the mercy that endureth 
for ever ” is most signally illustrated (cxxxvi.), and it is 
Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews, to whom, through 
the larger part of it, prayers are offered and praises 
sung. . Even when those praises are sung to the God 
whose name is excellent in all the earth, the God who 
set the moon and the stars in the sky, who crowned man 
with glory and honour and who gave him a dominion 
over the creatures not unlike His own, the psalmists 
do not allow themselves or their fellow-worshippers 
to forget that this God is ‘‘ Jehovah, our Lord ”’ (viii. 1). 

Indeed, some of the psalms are so intensely Hebraic 
in their sentiment, their historical or ritual allusions, 
their local colour, that they could not be intelligently 
sung without a considerable knowledge of their Hebrew 
background, or sincerely appropriated even by modern 
worshippers who possessed this knowledge without 
a deliberate transmutation of those values into their 
modern equivalents. The short and beautiful Psalm 
(cxxxiii.), for example, which celebrates “‘ how good and 
how pleasant is the dwelling of brethren together,” 
with its allusions to Aaron and his beard and the precious 
oil, to Hermon and its dew and the mountains of Zion, 
could hardly, as its stands, awake in a modern heart 
the intensity of emotion which it undoubtedly awoke 
in the hearts of pilgrims who gathered as brethren 
at one or other of the great festivals. Or take that too 
little known psalm, the eighty-seventh, which, crowded 
as it is with foreign names, seems to the uninitiated 
so remote and uninspiring ; whereas in truth there is 
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no more inspiring psalm in the Psalter, celebrating as 
it does Mother Zion, who now numbers among her 
children representatives of peoples who in ancient or 
more modern days had been the deadly enemies of 
Israel. A great-hearted psalm with magnificent 
horizons, yet yielding its noble secret only to those who 
have some acquaintance with the history and geography 
of the ancient world. : 

Sometimes, too, it is the sentiment of the psalm that 
reminds us that we are moving in another world than 
ours, a world in which even good men could permit 
themselves to indulge hateful and unlovely tempers 
which men who have named the name of Christ are 
in honour bound to repudiate. There is, for example, 
the series of so-called cursing psalms which have always 
proved a stumbling-block to men of fine Christian feeling. 
All our love for the Psalter can never induce us to take 
upon our lips the words of the psalmist who looks 
forward with joy to the day when the righteous shall 
“see vengeance and wash his feet in the blood of the 
wicked ” (Iviii. 10). It is in view of facts like these— 
historical and topical allusions that are necessarily 
unintelligible to the plain man who has had no oppor- 
tunity for special study, and unchristian tempers which 
are only too intelligible, but which it is the Christian 
business to eradicate—that from time to time proposals 
are made for a revision of the Psalter, which shall 
eliminate from its public use all that is either unintel- 
ligible or unworthy, or both, as, e.g., ““ Moab is my 
washpot, upon Edom will I cast my shoe ”’ (Ix. 8). 

It is worth noting, too, that even upon psalms of 
universal application such as those we have noted are 
marks that betray their local and temporal origin, and 
an understanding of them is necessary to a complete 
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understanding of the psalm. ‘The twenty-third psalm, 
for example, will yield its full meaning only to those 
who know the difference between the ‘‘ rod ”’ and the 
** staff,’ with which the Oriental shepherd was equipped. 
Psalm ciii., which could be sung by any grateful heart in 
any land, carries in one of its verses (ver. 7) a historical 
allusion, the force of which, instinctively felt by the 
ancient Hebrew, has in the case of a modern worshipper 
to be recaptured by an effort of the historical imagina- 
tion. The great Psalm of Eternity which we know as 
the ninetieth Psalm, and which touches with infinite 
tenderness the pathos and the frailty of all human life, 
yet closes with five verses (13-17) which rise out of 
the depths of some national sorrow, an echo from years 
in which the worshippers had “seen evil.” Psalm 
Cxxxix., perhaps the noblest and most searching expres- 
sion ever given to the thought of the omnipresence of 
God, is marred towards its close by verses (19-22) 
which remind us all too distinctly that even the Biblical 
writers who could touch the sublimest heights were men 
of like passions with ourselves. Even the theology of 
the Psalter, when studied in the cold light of historical 
criticism, may sometimes be found to stand upon a 
lower level than is commonly imagined. ‘The Psalter, 
for example, is usually regarded as monotheistic 
throughout ; there is no room in the mind of the 
psalmists for any God but one. But there are occasional 
psalms which, if the words are to be taken at their full 
face value, imply that, though Jehovah is beyond all 
question and challenge the supreme God, He is not 
the only God. “ None of the gods is like Thee, O 
Jehovah ” (Ixxxvi 8), “ Who is like to Jehovah among 
the gods ? ” (Ixxxix.6) “Awful is He, above all gods ” 
(xcvi. 4), “ Our Lord is above all gods ” (cxxxv. 5). 
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True, this may be but a literary fashion, reminiscent 
of the belief of an older time which was no longer held ; 
but in view of the revelations of the Elephantine 
papyri, which belong to the fifth century B.c., it is 
not impossible that these utterances are to be taken 
seriously. 

Thus throughout the Psalter the broadly human 
and the strictly national are inextricably interwoven. 
Though the psalms can be, and every week are, sung 
by us, they were not written for us, but for Hebrews, 
whose world of experience and thought was very 
different from ours. ‘The east is distant from the west 
(ciii. 12), and, though in the deeper experiences of the 
soul the twain do meet, East is still East and West is 
West; and the true student of the Psalter must learn 
all he can of the Hebrew background and the Hebrew 
mind, because, in the searching words of Paul, while 
he sings with the spirit, he will want to “ sing with the 
understanding also ” (1 Cor. xiv. 15). 


THE FORMS OF HEBREW POETRY 


The first thing to strike a Western student who 
approaches the Psalter is the unlikeness of its poetry 
to ours. Of course much of the material and of the 
use that is made of it is common to the poets of every 
land. Hebrew poets, like others, when they speak of 
life in its transience and frailty, can describe it as like 
the grass or the meadow-flower, like a passing shadow, 
like a bird that flies away out of sight, like yesterday 
when it is gone, like a dark night, like a breath that: 
passes and never comes back (xc. 4-6, 10, ciii. 15 f.,, 
Ixxvili. 39). But the form of Hebrew poetry, as indeed! 
of much of the poetry of the ancient East, such as the 
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Babylonian and Egyptian, is unlike ours ; indeed, much 
that we are accustomed to associate with poetry is 
characteristically absent from it. 

Rhyme, for example, so common in modern poetry, 
has next to no place in ancient poetry, nor has even 
metre, in the sense of a beat at regular intervals of long 
or short syllables. There is real rhythm, but it is 
not quite of that kind. It is a rhythm not of syllables, 
nor even primarily of words, but rather of thoughts. 
In a verse consisting of two lines, the poetical effect is 
secured generally by making the second either an echo 
of, or a contrast with, or an amplification of, the thought 
expressed in the first line. This is what has been known, 
since the publication of Lowth’s famous Lectures on the 
Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews in 1753, as parallelism. 
This feature is not confined to the Psalms; it is equally 
characteristic of Proverbs and the Book of Job, and the 
Revised Version of these books is so printed as to do 
justice to this feature, which is hopelessly obscured 
—at any rate to the eye—by the Authorised Version, 
though the attentive ear cannot fail even there to miss 
the fine effect of the parallelism. 

Setting aside minor modifications of this principle, 
there are, broadly speaking, three kinds of parailelism, 
known respectively as the synonymous, the antithetic, 
and the synthetic. As an illustration of synonymous 
parallelism, which in the second line repeats in other 
words the thought of the first, take Psalm 11. 3 : 


Let us break their bands asunder, 
And cast away their cords from us. 


For antithetic parallelism, cf. Psalm i. 6: 


Fag he knoweth the way of the righteous: 
ut the way of the ungodly shall perish. 
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And for synthetic parallelism, cf. Psalm 1. 3: 


He shall be like a tree planted by runlets of water, 
That bringeth forth its fruit in its season, 
Whose leaf also doth not wither. 


A genial interpretation of the effect of the parallelism 
occurs in.Herder’s epoch-making book on The Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry (1782), a book that did much to 
promote the literary appreciation of the Bible. In 
the first chapter Alciphron objects to parallelism on 
the score of its everlasting repetition : anyone who has 
anything to say should say it properly the first time, 
and be done with it. Euthyphron, in his defence of 
parallelism, quaintly compares the bond between the 
two lines of a verse to the bond between brethren 
who dwell together, so fittingly celebrated in Psalm 
Cxxxiii.; and adopting another figure, he says, “ It 
is like a father speaking to his son, and the mother 
repeats it.”’ Nobody with an ear for music is likely 
to object to this literary device, which is as profound 
as it is simple, for it seems in a measure to reflect the 
great rhythms of nature herself: it is like the rise and 
fall of the waves of the sea. It has been clear to Hebrew 
scholars, however, for some time past, that there is 
more than this: not only does thought answer thought, 
but there is real rhythm among the words as well. 
Only it is secured by considering the syllables not 
as long or short, but as stressed or unstressed. An 
admirable account of this, as of other aspects of Hebrew 
poetry, will be found in the late Dr. C. F. Burney’s 
volume on The Poetry of our Lord, pp. 15-62. “‘ Every 
word,” he tells us, “‘ with the exception of monosyllabic 
particles, normally receives one stress-accent.” A fuller 


discussion is offered by G. B. Gray in The Forms of 
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Hebrew Poetry. As an illustration of three-beat 
rhythm, take Psalm iii. 5: 


As for mé—I lay déwn and slépt; 
I awoke, for Jehévah sustains me. 


One interesting result of this feature of Hebrew poetry 
is that it suffers practically nothing from translation 
into the prose of other languages, because the stress. 
accent, which is not affected by the number of syllables, 
is almost spontaneously reproduced in the process of 
translation. A prose translation further conserves 
the naturalness of the language of the Psalter, in a way 
that a translation bound by the exigencies of metre 
and still more of rhyme can hardly hope to do. 

One rhythm perhaps deserves special mention, as 
it roughly corresponds to the elegiac couplet of Greek 
and Roman poetry: it consists of a long line, usually 
of three stresses, followed by a shorter one, always of 
two. For example: 

Jehdévah is my light and salvAtion ; 
Whom shall I féar ? (xxvii. 1). 


The law of Jehévah is pérfect, 
Restoring the sdul (xix. 7). 


This rhythm is common in dirges or laments (cf. Lam. 
i. 1), but, as the above illustrations show, it is not 
confined to them. There is nothing in Hebrew to 
correspond to the elaborate strophic arrangement of a 
Greek chorus, but it is clear that the component sections 
of certain psalms are deliberately distinguished from 
oneanother. This is suggested not only by the occasional 
use of the word “ Selah,” which seems to imply a 
musical interlude and always coincides with a break 
in the sense, but still more by the unmistakable use of 
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occasional refrains. Of these the best-known illustra- 
tions occur in Psalms cvii., xlix., and xlvi. 
Let them praise Jehovah for His kindness, 
And for His wonderful works unto men (Psalm cvil.). 


Man in honour abides not, 
He is like to the beasts that perish (Psalm xlix.). 


On our side is Jehovah of hosts 
Our sure defence is the God of Jacob (Psalm xlvi.), 


There is little doubt that this last refrain once stood 
after ver. 3, as it now stands after vers. 6 and 10—in 
which case the strophes would be of equal length: 
but as a rule the Hebrew, who is not an artist, seldom 
builds his poem as symmetrically as this. The most 
conspicuous exception to this statement is Psalm cxix., 
in which each of the twenty-two sections devoted to 
successive letters of the alphabet is made up of eight 
verses, each with the same initial letter. 


THE GRADUAL GROWTH OF THE 
PSALTER 


The Psalter, like the Hebrew people, had a history. 
This will be obvious, if it be true, as was suggested on 
p. 119, that not all of the psalms are inspired, as notably 
Psalm cxxxix. by the monotheistic spirit. There 
would in that case be in it, as in the Old Testament 
generally, mature and less mature stages of theological 
thought. But apart from this, there is evidence within 
the Psalter itself that it rests on groups of psalms which 
had once an independent existence : this is made certain 
by the appearance of the same psalm, e.g. xiv. and liii., 
or xl. 13-17 and lxx., or cviii. and lvii. 7-11 + Ix. 6-12, 
at two different points in the collection. Had the groups 
to which such psalms belong been originally one, 
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there would have been no need and no motive for their 
repetition. 

Like the Pentateuch, and possibly in imitation of it, 
the Psalter is divided into five books whose close is, 
in each case, indicated by a doxology (xli., Ixxii., 
Ixxxix., cvi.), except in the case of the last psalm (cl.), 
which is in itself a doxology. It is difficult, however, 
to justify the division between the last two books 
(xc.-cvi., cvii—cl.) on internal grounds, as Psalms cv., 
cvi. and cvii. clearly form a group by themselves; and 
the break at Psalm cvi., which therefore seems unnatural, 
is perhaps to be explained by the desire to assign to 
the fourth book the same number of psalms as is con- 
tained in the third book (Ixxiii.—lxxxix.). 

The fourth and fifth books have, besides other 
features, this in common, that in them the prevailing 
word for deity is fehovah (or more strictly Jahweh), 
which, correctly reproduced in the American Revised 
Version, appears both in the Authorised Version and the 
English Revised Version as ‘the Lorp.” The pre- 
valence of “ Jehovah”’ is also a pervasive feature of 
the first book (i.—xli.) ; whereas throughout the second 
and third books (xlii—Ixxxix.), at any rate as far as 
Psalm Ixxxiii., the word most commonly used is Elohim, 
the regular Hebrew word for “‘ God.” Now this is 
a fact of great significance, and it can be no accident ; 
for when a psalm belonging to one book reappears in 
another (cf. Psalms xiv. and liii.), the original Jehovah 
is found to have been replaced by the word Elohim 
(God). There can be no doubt, then, that this change 
is deliberate and due to editorial revision. To put it 
technically, the older material of Books II and III has 
been submitted to an Elohistic redaction. This is, one 
may conjccture, to be connected with the later tendency, 
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already beginning to manifest itself in the time of the 
Chronicler, to avoid the sacred name, though Books 
IV and V, with their preference for ‘‘ Jehovah,” show 
that this tendency was not entirely triumphant. ‘That 
Books II and III may be fitly considered together is 
further suggested by the fact that the constituent groups 
of both books are very similar: in both occur “ Psalms 
of Asaph ” and “ Psalms of the Sons of Korah.” ‘Thus 
the Psalter divides itself naturally into three great 
groups: Book I, Jehovistic; Books II and III, 
Elohistic ; and Books IV and V, Jehovistic. 

Mention should be made, however, of another 
possible explanation of these groups. An American 
scholar, the late Dr. J. P. Peters, has suggested that the 
Jehovistic books (I, IV, and V), and the Elohistic (II and 
III) have the same origin as the Jehovistic and the 
Elohistic documents of the Hexateuch known as J 
and E, the former attaching to Judah (i.e. to the worship 
of the Jerusalem Temple), and the latter to the great 
sanctuaries of the northern Kingdom Israel (i.e. Dan 
and Bethel, 1 Kings xii. 29). The imagery of Psalms 
xlii. 6 f. and xlvi. 4 reflects the topography in the 
neighbourhood of Dan. The reference to the streams 
which make glad the city of God in xlvi. 4, he argues, 
is inapplicable to Jerusalem, while it fits Dan perfectly. 
He draws the conclusion that the Psalter of ‘‘ the Sons 
of Korah”’ (xlii—xlix.) is a bookof hymns from the temple 
of Dan coming from a period before the exile of Northern 
Israel in 721 B.c., and from this it is an easy inference that 
the Psalter “ of Asaph ” (1., Ixxiii—Ixxxiii.) had its origin 
in the temple of Bethel. Naturally enough these 
psalms would later be adapted for use in the worship 
of the Jerusalem Temple after the return from the 
Babylonian exile and the reorganisation of the worship. 
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Whether this interesting suggestion of Dr. Peters 
be accepted or not, there is no doubt whatever that the 
psalms, like modern hymns, were occasionally subjected 
to later adaptation. Let two illustrations suffice. 
(i) Psalms ix. and x. taken together—and the Greek 
Version treats them as one—appear to have formed 
originally an alphabetic psalm (like xxxiv., xxxvii., 
CXi., CXii., Cxix.), i.e. one in which particular verses 
begin with successive letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 
Traces of this arrangement are quite obvious in both 
psalms, but it has not been consistently carried through : 
and the breaks may almost certainly be accounted for 
by the assumption that the original order was disturbed 
by a drastic adaptation to later use. (ii) A much simpler 
yet much more radical adaptation seems to have taken 
place in Psalm li. In the body of the psalm it is em- 
phatically stated that God has no delight in sacrifice 
or burnt-offering: the only sacrifice He cares for is 
that of a broken spirit and a contrite heart (vers. 16 f.). 
Yet the concluding verse looks forward to a time when 
He will accept with pleasure the very sacrifices—bul- 
locks are expressly mentioned—for which, a moment 
before, He was said to care nothing at all. It is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that the last verse 
was added by someone other than the author to bring 
the psalm into line with traditional worship. 

The Psalter itself admits in many of the super-. 
scriptions to individual psalms that it rests upon 
groups: besides the “‘ Asaph” and “ Sons of Korah ” 
groups already mentioned, there are two large Davidic 
groups—the whole of Book I (except Psalms i., i1., x— 
which really goes with ix.—and xxxiii.), and in Book II 
Psalms li—Ixx. In spite of the words which close the 
second Book, “‘ The prayers of David . . . are ended ” 
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(Ixxii. 20), a few psalms attributed to David appear in 
Book V (ciii., cviii—cx., cxxxviii—cxlv.), which were, it 
would seem, unknown to the earlier collectors, and 
which could not later be incorporated in those col- 
lections, as they were definitely closed and perhaps 
already invested with a sort of canonical authority. 
Probably. “‘Asaph ”’ and “ the Sons of Korah ” designate 
guilds of Temple-singers ; the psalms ascribed to them 
belonged in some sense to them, and may even have 
been composed by some of their members: with the 
latter phrase may be compared the ‘“ Moravian 
brethren” of our own hymn-books. Of the Davidic 
group we shall speak later. Besides these groups there are 
others almost equally obvious—the “ Hallelujah ” psalms 
(cxi—cxili., cxvi—cxviii., cxlvi—cl.), and the beautiful 
series of ‘‘ Pilgrim Psalms ” (cxx.—cxxxiv.), as we should 
render the phrase “‘ Songs of Ascent,” so called because 
they were sung by the pilgrims as they went up to the 
great festivals. Thus out of many smaller hymn- 
books was the great Hebrew hymn-book compiled. 
We can only guess at the reasons which determined the 
order of the psalms within each group, but sometimes 
we may be reasonably sure. Psalms i, and ii., e.g., with 
their emphasis respectively upon the Law and the 
Messianic hope, the two cardinal points of Judaism, 
together form an admirable introduction to the Psalter. 
Psalms iii. and iv. go fittingly together as a morning and 
evening psalm respectively. Psalm xxxiii., again, may 
have been made to follow Psalm xxxii., because the 
former begins as the latter ends; Psalms xxxiv. and 
xxxv. may have been placed together because both 
refer to “the angel of Jehovah ” (xxxiv. 7, xxxv. 5); 
and Psalms xx. and xxi, because their common theme 
is the King. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
PSALTER 


Within individual psalms the mood so frequently 
changes—e.g. from lament (xxii.) or petition (vi.) to 
thanksgiving (xxii. 22, vi. 8)—that no classification 
of the Psalter based upon the emotions it expresses 
can ever be entirely satisfactory. But the attempt is 
always worth while, as it forces the reader to sink 
his mind into the experience reflected in the psalm. 
The following classification may serve as a provisional 
guide to the student of the Psalter : 

(i) Psalms of Adoration: including (a) adoration 
of God for His revelation in nature (vili., xix. 1-6, 
xxix., civ.); (b) adoration of Him for His love to His 
people (xxxXiii., Ciii., Cxi., Cxili., cxv., cxvii., cxlvii.) ; 
(c) praise of His glorious Kingdom (cxlv., cxlvi.), ending 
with the call to universal praise (cxlviii., cl.). 

(ii) Psalms of thanksgiving (xxx., xl., xlvi., xlviii., 
Ixv., Ixvii., Ixviii., Ixxvi., cvii., Cxvi., CXVIii., CXXIV., CXXVi., 
CXXiX., CXXXViii., cxliv. 1-11, cxlix.). 

(iii) Psalms in celebration of worship (v., xxiv. 
7-10, XXVi., XXVii., xlii—xliii., Ixxxiv., Cxxil., CxXXxiv.). 

(iv) Historical psalms: (a) emphasising the unfaith- 
fulness of the people (Ixxviil., Ixxxi., cvi.); (>) em- 
phasising the love or power of God (cv., cxiv., Cxxxv., 
CXXXVI1.). 

(v) Imprecatory psalms (Iviii., lix., lxix., lxxxiii., cix., 
CXXXVii.). 

(vi) Penitential psalms (vi., xxxii., xxxviii., li., cii., 
CXxx., Cxlili.). 

(vii) Psalms of petition: (a) prayers for deliverance, 
preservation, or restoration (iil., iv., vii., Xli., Xiii., xvil., 
XXV., XXXi., XXXV., xli., xliv., liv., lv., lx., Ixiv., lxxi., Ixxiv., 
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Ixxvii., Ixxix., Ixxx., Ixxxv., Ixxxvi., Ixxxviii., cxx., Cxxiii., 
Cxxxi., cxl., cxli., cxlii.); (b) answered prayers (xxil., 
xxvill., lvi., lvii.). 

(viii) Psalms of reflection : (a2) upon the moral order 
of the world (ix., x., xi., XIv., XXXVI., XXXVIl., XXxix., xlix., 
lit., Ixii., Ixxiii., Ixxv., Ixxxii., xc., xcil., xciv.); (b) upon 
Divine Providence (xvi., xxili., XXXiv., XCi., CXil., CXXI., 
CXXV., CXXVii., CXXVIIl., CXXXIli., CXXxIx., Cxliv. I2-15) ; 
(c) upon the value of Scripture (i., xix. 7-14, Cxix.) ; 
(d) upon the nature of the ideal man (xv., xxiv. 1-6, 
1.). 

(ix) Royal psalms: (a) king’s coronation (xxi.) ; 
(b) marriage (xlv.) ; (c) prayers for his welfare and success 
(xx., Ixi., Ixiii.); (d) his character (Ixxii., ci.) ; (e) his 
dominion (ii., xvili., cx.) ; (f) yearning for the Messianic 
King (Ixxxix, cxxxil.). 

(x) Psalms concerning the universal reign of 
Jehovah (xlvii., Ixxxvil., xciii., xcv., XCVi., XCVil., XCVIil., 
Ris GC.) 

It must be clearly understood, however, that this 
classification is designed to aid the devotional rather 
than the critical study of the Psalter; for, as we shall 
presently show, most of the psalms, even those which 
were till quite recently believed to be composed in 
celebration of some historical event, e.g. of a victory, 
are now believed to have been composed for liturgical 
purposes and to have no contemporary historical 
reference at all. The chief exceptions to this are the 
didactic poems, such, e.g., as Psalm xxxvii., which, 
much in the spirit of the Wisdom Literature, discusses 
and defends—not very profoundly—the moral order 
of the world (cf. xxxvii. 10, 25)—a theme which is 
treated much more profoundly in Psalm Ixxii. (cf. 
vers. 23-26). 
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HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF THE PSALMS ? 


The temptation to treat the psalms as the reflection 
of some historical experience, individual or national, 
is created by the very nature of many of the super- 
scriptions. It is not merely that seventy-three psalms 
are there ascribed to David, but some of them are 
definitely connected with events in his life, e.g. Psalms 
ili., vii., xviii., li., etc. But when we examine the 
superscriptions closely, we find that there are not 
seldom grave reasons for doubting their reliability. 
One at least (Psalm xxxiv.) is demonstrably wrong, 
substituting inadvertently the name of Abimelech 
(Gen. xx. 2) for that of Achish (1 Sam. xxi. 10). Others 
are irreconcilable with the contents of the psalm to 
which they are attached: it is hardly conceivable, for 
example, that the man who had been guilty of the black 
crimes of adultery and virtual murder (2 Sam. xi.) 
could have calmly written, “Against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned ” (Psalm li. 4), or that at a later period 
of his life, when he had been “‘ delivered out of the hand 
of all his enemies,’’ he could have regarded his thus 
grievously stained past with the extraordinary com- 
placency which characterises Psalm xviii. 20-24, 
the writer of which verses confesses that he has kept 
the ways of Jehovah and guarded himself from iniquity. 
Again, David could not have written such psalms as pre- 
suppose the existence of the Temple (xxvii. 4, cxxii. 1), 
which had not yet been built (1 Kings vi. 2), nor, be- 
lieving as he did that if he were driven out of Judah 
he would pass beyond the jurisdiction of Jehovah to 
that of other gods (1 Sam. xxvi. 19), could he have 
written the great psalm which, to say nothing of the 
admitted lateness of its language, is inspired by an 
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overwhelming sense of the omnipresence of God 
(Psalm cxxxix.), 

The truth is that the superscriptions appear to be 
in some cases simply uncritical inferences from the 
contents of the psalms themselves, as Psalm Ixiii., 
which is described as “a psalm of David when he was 
in the wilderness of Judah,” apparently on the strength 
of the words “‘ My soul thirsteth for Thee in a dry and 
weary land, where no water is ’’—words which are taken 
literally, whereas they were undoubtedly intended 
metaphorically. Further, psalms which are anony- 
mous in the Hebrew, e.g. Psalms xcv. and cxxxvil., 
are in the Greek version assigned to David, and even 
to other authors, such as Haggai and Zechariah (so 
Psalms cxlvi.—cxlviii.). All these facts put it beyond 
any doubt that the superscriptions form no constituent 
part of the psalms themselves, and must be left entirely 
out of account in our endeavour to discover their origin, 
which must be discovered, if at all, from the contents. 

The effect of the historical notices in the super- 
scriptions, even though we are obliged to disregard 
them, has been till quite recently to create the impression 
that the psalms, or most of them, are at any rate definitely 
connected with some historical experience, but as to 
the particular experience critics differ often by centuries. 
So radical a critic, e.g., as Briggs assigns the processional 
Psalm xxiv. 7-10 to David’s time and connects it with 
the entering of the ark into the city of Jerusalem (cf. 
2 Sam. vi.); Cheyne, however (Christian Use of the 
Psalms, p.107), says that ‘‘ many centuries separate the 
poet’s time from that of David”; while Duhm believes 
it to have been composed for the dedication in Dec. 
165 B.c. of the Temple that had been desecrated by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, i.e. nearly eight and a half 
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centuries after the time of David. Again, Psalm i., 
in virtue of its emphasis upon the Law (which Baethgen 
takes to be a reference to Deuteronomy, discovered 
and published in 621 B.c.) and of its promise of prosperity 
to the man who observes the Law—a promise which 
seemed to have been falsified by the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 586 and the exile which followed—is 
assigned by that scholar to a date between 621 and 586; 
whereas most scholars, taking the Law to be the Penta- 
teuch, which was not completed till about 400, believe 
the psalm to be at least as late as, and probably much 
later than, that—possibly indeed one of the latest 
psalms in the Psalter. Again, it used to be regarded 
as practically certain that Psalms xlvi. and xlviii. were 
composed to celebrate the withdrawal of Sennacherib’s 
army from Jerusalem in 701 B.c. in the days of King 
Hezekiah and the prophet Isaiah. Gunkel, however, 
regards Psalm xlvi. as an eschatological psalm, that is, 
one which looks forward to the latter days when 
Jehovah, victorious over all His enemies, will bring 
back Paradise, whose site will then be Jerusalem; 
while Duhm sees in Psalm xlvili. a pilgrim psalm, 
expressing the pride and wonder with which the 
pilgrims to Jerusalem look upon the glories of the 
ancient city, of which they had heard so much. 

With regard to the “ royal ” psalms, there has been 
the greatest possible variety of opinion: one scholar 
takes the king-priest of Psalm cx. to be David (about 
1000 B.C.), another Simon Maccabzeus (142 B.c.). The 
king whose marriage with a princess is celebrated in 
Psalm xlv. has by various scholars been conjectured 
to be Solomon, Ahab, Joram, Jeroboam II, Hezekiah, 
Zerubbabel, Darius, and Ptolemy Philadelphus—a 
range of seven centuries. Indeed, it is sometimes doubt- 
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ful whether the king is an historical king at all, and 
not rather the Messianic King of Hebrew hope. Such 
psalms as ii. and lxxii.—with their vision of a dominion 
destined to stretch across the world—which seem to 
express hopes too extravagant to be fulfilled by any 
historical king and to be therefore more naturally 
referred to the Messianic King, may yet be fairly enough 
interpreted as the language of compliment, natural to 
an Oriental in addressing the reigning monarch. 

A few psalms—notably Psalms xliv., Ixxiv., Ixxix., 
and Ixxxiilii—have been by many scholars very confi- 
dently assigned to the Maccabean period, implying 
as they do a desolation of the Temple, a religious 
persecution, and a blasphemy of the holy Name, all 
of which admirably fit the assault of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes upon the Jewish religion in 168 B.c.; but Steuer- 
nagel (Kinleitung, p. 754), Kittel (Die Psalmen, p. 275), 
and others have reminded us that many a blow of which 
we know nothing may have befallen Jerusalem in the 
obscure period between Ezra and the Maccabees, and 
that consequently there can be no absolute certainty 
as to the Maccabean date of even these psalms; while 
Gressmann (The Psalmists, Clarendon Press, pp. 2, 15) 
goes the length of saying that he is “ convinced that 
there are no Maccabean psalms whatsoever” in the 
Psalter, which belongs, he believes, to the fifth century 
B.C., and in any case “‘ had been completed long before 
the middle of the second century B.c.” J. P. Peters 
even carries the four psalms named back to pre-exilic 
times, regarding Psalms lxxiv. and Ixxix. as a lamentation 
liturgy for sacrifice in the bitter need of Samaria’s 
last struggle in 721 B.C., though allowing that the early 
words may well have been “ adopted and adapted ” 
to fit the calamities of later periods. 
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THE PSALMS AS LITURGIES 


In this immense uncertainty we can neither use 
the psalms to illustrate the history nor the history to 
illustrate the psalms. This uncertainty is of the less 
consequence when we recognise, as we are now begin- 
ning to do, that the Psalter is “‘ a collection of liturgical 
poems or hymns primarily for the sacrificial ritual,” 
though it contains ‘‘also hymns for use on other 
occasions and for other purposes.” These words are 
taken from J. P. Peters’s book on The Psalms as Liturgies, 
a book which more fully than any other in English 
introduces us to this aspect of the psalms (p. 4). He 
maintains that the treatment of the psalms as lyrical 
poems composed in connection with some historical 
event, e.g. to celebrate the triumphs or bewail the 
misfortunes of king or people, is throughly unsound 
in principle: they should rather be regarded as 
hymns “ composed or used for liturgical purposes,” 
“like Wesley’s to be sung by choir or congregation ” 
(p. 14). Even apart from the very frequent references 
to “the musical director”? in the superscriptions, 
there are not a few hints of this liturgical use in the 
Psalter itself: the superscription of Psalm xcii. de- 
scribes it as “‘a song for the sabbath day,’ while the 
superscriptions in the Greek Version assign Psalm 
xxiv. to Sunday, xlviii. to Monday, xciv. to Wednesday, 
and xciii. to Friday, and in various psalms, besides 
general references to the joy of worship (cf. lxxxiv., cxxii.), 
there are definite references to specific ceremonial acts 
involved in the worship—e.g. to the joyous procession 
to the Temple in xlii. 4, to the washing of the hands in 
xxvi. 6, to washing and purging with hyssop in li. 7, 
to the taking of the cup whose contents were to be 
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poured out as a drink-offering in Psalms cxvi. 13, to 
the ritual procession or dance round the altar in xxvi. 6, 
cxviii. 27, etc. Clearly there was also at times respon- 
sive singing: the scene in Psalm xxiv. 7-10 gains much 
in vividness if we regard the questions and answers 
as sung by different groups of voices. And the swift 
change from petition to thanksgiving or from lament to 
confidence which marks so many psalms (cf. vi. 8, 
xx. 6, Ixxxv. 9) is doubtless to be explained by the fact 
that between the two the sacrifice has been offered, 
which re-establishes the relationship between the 
worshipper and his God. 

The curious occasional change of person becomes 
also quite intelligible the moment we re-create the 
liturgical atmosphere: e.g. in the last three verses of 
Psalms xci. Jehovah Himself is represented as inter- 
vening to confirm the previous promises of security 
to those who trust Him implicitly ; these words were 
presumably spoken by a priest. The most pictorial 
continuous impression we get of a thanksgiving service 
is in Psalm cvii. After a brief general song of praise 
sung by pilgrims gathered from east, west, north, and 
south, special thanksgivings are offered by four separate 
groups—men who had lost their way on a caravan 
journey, prisoners, sick men, and sailors saved from 
shipwreck. All these groups need not have been present 
at every thanksgiving service, but we may perhaps 
assume that the strophes (vers. 4-9, 10-16, 17-22, 
23-32), one or more, were prepared for and chanted by 
the group or groups to which they applied. Thus, 
like Dr. Peters, Professor Welch, from whom the 
last suggestion is taken, regards the Psalter as “ largely 
a collection of cult-hymns which were intended for the 
use of individuals or of the community, but which were 
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originally associated with an act of the cult, one of the 
greater festivals, a procession to the temple, a sacrifice 
for sin, the payment of a vow ”’ (The Psalter, p. 76). 


THE SPEAKER IN THE PSALMS 


This leads to the question, Who is the speaker in 
the Psalter—the individual or the congregation? ‘This 
is an ancient question which has, again, been hotly 
debated within the last forty years. There is, of course, 
no doubt about the answer in psalms like the forty- 
fourth, where the first person plural is used throughout. 
But what of a psalm like the fortieth, which, except for 
the ‘‘ to us-ward ”’ in ver. 5, uses the first person singular 
throughout ? The question is far from an idle one: 
if the “‘ I ” be an individual, then we have here a purely 
personal expression of gratitude for some deliverance of 
whose nature we know nothing ; if, on the other hand, 
on the strength of ver. 5, we regard the “I” as the 
community, then we possibly have in the psalm, as 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (A.D. 350-428) suggested, 
a national thanksgiving for deliverance from the Baby- 
lonian exile. This would in that case be the experience 
described as “the horrible pit and the miry clay.” 
The decision of this question may involve issues of 
even much greater moment: e.g. the fine confidence 
of Psalm xvi. ro, that “ Thou wilt not abandon my soul 
[i.e. me] to Sheol [i.e. the under-world],” may, if the 
singer be an individual, imply his faith in personal 
immortality, while, if the community be the subject, 
it need imply no more than a faith in the indestructi- 
bility of the Church or the nation. 

A Western reader finds it at first a little difficult to 
adjust himself to this problem, as it seems natural, if 
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not inevitable, to him to interpret the “ I ” individually. 
But to the ancient Hebrew the nation also seemed to 
have a personality of its own. The fundamental law 
of Israel is thus expressed: “‘ Hear, O Israel, thou 
[not ye] shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thine heart ” 
(Deut. vi. 4f.); and when the Israelites in their 
wanderings asked permission of the Edomites to 
pass through their territory, we read, ‘‘ Edom said to 
him [i.e. Israel], Thou shalt not pass through me”’ 
(Num. xx. 18; cf. Judg, i. 3, where the tribes Judah 
and Simeon are spoken of as brothers). We have 
therefore in the Psalter to reckon with the possibility 
that the singular refers not to the individual but to the 
community, and in some cases this possibility becomes 
a certainty; e.g. in Psalm cxxix. 1-3, “‘ Many a time 
have they afflicted me from my youth up, let Israel 
now say:... the ploughers ploughed upon my back,” 
etc. Here the reference is quite unambiguous: 
the nation has a youth, and a back to be furrowed by 
the plough; and so we are never justified in inferring 
from strongly individual expressions like these that 
the experiences described are necessarily personal : 
they may be—and sometimes, as here, certainly are 
—communal or national. Some scholars have there- 
fore gone the length of maintaining that the “ I ” of the 
Psalter is always national, but in recent years the 
pendulum has swung round to an almost exclusively 
personal interpretation. Here, as so often in other 
questions, the truth probably lies between the two: 
some psalms are national and some are personal. 

The feature that has powerfully contributed to 
the communal interpretation is the ease with which in 
the same psalm the first person singular can glide into 
the first person plural or vice versa: Psalm Ixvi., e.g., 
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begins with ‘“‘ we” (vers. 1-12) and ends with “I” 
(vers. 13-20). But two things have to be borne in 
mind ; (i) the corporate consciousness of Israel, to 
which we have alluded—besides, the individual 
Israelite could never forget that he was a member of 
the Israelite community and that his God, Jehovah, was 
Israel’s God ; and (11) the individual singer sometimes 
consciously distinguishes himself from the community 
in whose worship he participates, taking advantage of 
that public worship to express his own personal grati- 
tude and to pay the vows which he has made for some 
personal deliverance. ‘This is the most natural inter- 
pretation of Psalm Ixvi. 13 ff. and still more of Psalm 
cxvi. 18, “ I will pay my vows unto Jehovah in the 
presence of all His people.” It can only be regarded 
as a gain that the exclusively communal interpretation 
of the Psalter has been abandoned and that the individual 
interpretation of at least many psalms has been definitely 
recognised. Psalm cili., e.g., comes home to us far 
more powerfully as the expression of a personal gratitude 
for Jehovah’s multitudinous benefits than it could if 
some national experience be regarded as the theme ; 
and the profound penitence of Psalm li. is immensely 
more searching if some individual and not simply the 
community as a whole is making confession of sin. 
But it is possible to make too much of the distinction. 
Any profound personal experience, when sincerely 
and worthily expressed, adapts itself immediately to the 
expression of universal experience. This has been 
well put by Mr. George W. Thorn (The Heart of Israel, 
pp. 22 f.), who adduces the analogy of modern hymns. 
“In the use of modern hymns,” he says, “ it is very 
difficult to draw any clear line between those which 
are only suitable for private devotion and those which 
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may be sung in common worship. Charles Wesley’s 
‘Jesu, Lover of my Soul,’ was written simply for 
personal use in times of temptation, but there are few 
hymns which have been so widely used in public 
worship, and of which the use has been so greatly 
blessed.” 


PRE-EXILIC AND DAVIDIC PSALMS 


Not long ago it was the fashion to believe that, as the 
Psalter was the hymn-book of the post-exilic Church, 
most of its contents were post-exilic. This view has 
now been largely abandoned. While some psalms, 
like Psalm cxxxix., are undoubtedly late, many are just 
as certainly early and must fall within the pre-exilic 
period. In particular, the psalms which betray indif- 
ference, if not positive hostility, to the animal sacrifices 
which formed so prominent a part of public worship, 
and insist upon the broken spirit and the contrite heart 
as the true sacrifice with which alone Jehovah is well 
pleased (cf. Psalm xl. 6, 1. 12 f., li. 16 f.) are certainly 
inspired by, and seem to be composed under the direct 
influence of, the teaching of the pre-exilic prophets 
(cf. Hos. vi. 6, Mic. vi. 6-8, Jer. vii. 22). To this 
period possibly also belong most of the psalms whose 
theme is the king, as there was no king in the post- 
exilic period. 

Apart from this, it is almost certain that in all ancient 
worship ritual practice was accompanied by some 
liturgical form (cf. Deut. xxvi. 1-11). Besides, there is 
positive evidence, going back to the earliest times, of 
the use of music and song in connection with the 
worship of Jehovah. The demand of Israel’s Baby- 
lonian tormentors for “‘ one of the songs of Zion” 
(Psalm cxxxvii. 3) points conclusively to a collection 
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of sacred songs in the pre-exilic period, even if we 
had not the express reference of Amos to those songs in 
viii. 3 and of Isaiah in xxx. 29. The inaugural vision 
of Isaiah suggests the choral and perhaps responsive 
singing of the Temple (vi. 3). Sacred music and dancing 
formed part of the ceremonial connected with the 
transference of the ark to Jerusalem in the time of 
David (2 Sam. vi. 5, 14). Earlier still, in the days of 
the Judges, the victory of Jehovah and His people over 
their enemies was celebrated by Deborah in a great 
triumphal song (Judg. v.); and earlier still, at the 
very beginning of Israel’s distinctive national history, 
Miriam, to the accompaniment of timbrel and dance, 
sang a simple song of praise to Jehovah for His victory 
over Pharaoh and his horsemen (Exod. xv. 21). Thus 
sacred song accompanied the worship of Jehovah 
from the very beginning of Israel’s history, and con- 
stituted part of that worship as truly in pre-exilic 
as in post-exilic times. 

It is another question, however, whether, in spite 
of the seventy-three psalms ascribed to David, there are 
any Davidic psalms in the Psalter. The abstract 
possibility, of course, cannot be denied and the tradition 
represented by the superscriptions should count for 
something. The psalm which was most confidently 
ascribed to him (Psalm xviii.), because of its seemingly 
independent attestation in the historical books (2 Sam. 
xxii.), can hardly, as we have seen, have been his—at 
least in its present form, with its complacent protesta- 
tions of innocence and “cleanness of hands ”’ (vers. 
20-24). But we do know that David was a skilful 
minstrel (1 Sam. xvi. 18), a great poet (2 Sam. i. 19 ff.), 
and an ardent worshipper of Jehovah (2 Sam. vi.); 
and it is far from improbable that he may have composed 
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songs for the worship. Psalm xxiv. 7-10 may be such 
a song, if we are free to suppose that the “ ancient 
gates ’’ through which the ark was to pass are those of 
the city: if, however, they be the Temple gates, the 
psalm must be long after the time of Solomon. The 
Hebrews had a curious habit of telescoping a long his- 
torical movement, like the conquest of Canaan, into a 
generation, and of ascribing to one man the age-long 
consequences of an idea or a practice which he had only 
initiated ; and so, as Moses and Solomon came to be 
regarded as the creators of the Hebrew law and proverbs 
respectively, though both were certainly gradual 
growths, David was looked upon not only as the father 
of Hebrew psalmody but as the author of many psalms. 

It ought to be added, however, that the preposition 
rendered of in the superscriptions “‘ a psalm of David,” 
and usually taken to indicate authorship, is the regular 
Hebrew word for to or for. Mowinckel (Psalmen- 
studien, vol. vi.) has argued from the use of the same 
preposition in the superscription of Psalm cii., where it 
seems to mean “‘a prayer for the use of the afflicted,” 
that the more familiar phrase originally meant “a 
psalm for the use of David,”’ i.e. such as he used or 
might have used in a specific situation, and which there- 
fore might be confidently recommended to others 
similarly situated. But this, he argues, does not imply 
that David composed these psalms; indeed, though 
some of them might beas earlyas his time (or even earlier, 
cf. xix. 1-6), others are evidently much later. So with 
regard to authorship, the general conclusion stated above 
stands. 

An interesting question is the relation of the Hebrew 
to the Egyptian and especially the Babylonian hymns. 
The parallelistic form is much the same in all three, 
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and the contents, in many cases, are roughly similar : 
the Babylonians, like the Hebrews, had processional 
psalms like xxiv. 7-10, psalms to accompany the offering 
of sacrifice like Ixvi. and cxvi., psalms on behalf of the 
king like xx. and xxi., psalms of petition like Ixxx., 
and of penitence like li. But the spirit is different, the 
Babylonian psalms, speaking generally, being implicated 
in polytheistic and magical ideas. But it may well be 
that the beautiful Egyptian hymn of Ikhnaton has 
influenced Psalm civ., and it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that the imagery of Psalms Ixxiv. 13 and 
Ixxxix. 10, which depict the triumphant conflict of 
Jehovah over the primeval monsters of the deep, is 
suggested by Babylonian mythology, with the difference 
that the victory ascribed by the Babylonians to Marduk 
is transferred by the Hebrews to Jehovah. Whatever 
the Hebrew assimilated, he transformed. 


THE PSALTER AS A BOOK OF PRAISE 


The Psalter is a book of “ Praises”; that is the 
meaning of its Hebrew title, though in point of fact only 
one psalm (cxlv.) bears the title “A praise.” The 
subscription to the seventy-second psalm (ver. 20) 
regards the Davidic collection as Prayers. In truth 
the whole range of praise and prayer is covered by those 
ancient Hebrew singers. It is “ out of the depths ” 
of their experience that they cry to their God (Psalm 
cxxx.). Many of them were men of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, men who knew themselves to 
be but pilgrims and strangers on earth, beset as they 
were by “ enemies ”—how often these appear in the 
Psalter |—and exposed to the shafts of calumny and 
persecution; but, like David (1 Sam. xxx. 6), they 
strengthened themselves in Jehovah their God, under 
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the shadow of whose wings they took refuge, and in 
whose light they saw light (Psalm xxxvi. 7, 9). 

Though the Psalter is so intimately connected with 
public worship and consequently with the ritual aspect 
of religion, it is saturated throughout with the concep- 
tions of God and duty and sin for which the prophets 
had waged their life-long struggle: only the man of 
clean hands and a pure heart dare approach to worship 
the God of Israel (Psalms xv., xxiv. 1-6). It is this 
emphasis upon the eternal things, coupled with its 
superb simplicity of expression, that has given the 
Psalter its amazing place in history and its undying 
power over the individual heart ; and, true to its Hebrew 
title, it ends with a multitudinous song of praise from 
an adoring universe (Psalm cl.)—fitting conclusion 
to all the doubt and sorrow of which so many of its 
songs are full. 
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